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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


High Service Standards at. Dunfermline. 
Tue members of the North British 
Managers visited Dunfermline—the 
activities of their President (Mr. James Campbell)—for 
their annual meeting last Thursday. Right royally were 
they received; and their enjoyment throughout was on 
a corresponding plane. Our report of the proceedings 
and of the attendant events shows this. The technical 
work of the occasion, however, claims consideration here. 
The Presidential Address alone could have “‘ filled the bill ’’ 
fora day’s meeting; for it was composed of instructive 
and discussable material of large importance in these days, 
when economical operation and good service to the public 
stand for so much in the efficiency of the work of a gas 
undertaking. Mr. Campbell eschewed matters of political 
moment, and confined himself, excepting in one particular, 
to questions of practical importance. 

The single exception was his reference to the Govern- 
ment scheme for the development of the electricity indus- 
try, through and by which it appears special aid is to be 
given to the competing industry, and this (so it has re- 
cently transpired) is to be effected by the appropriation of 
the surplus of the Road Fund, amounting to about 
£16,000,000. The whole scheme is based upon a mis- 
conception as to its national value; but it is very difficult 
to get a Government to confess in a matter of this kind, 
when they have committed themselves so far, that it is 
nothing but a mirage that has been luring them along. 
But even Governments are not insensible to public opinion ; 
and in addition to the objections of motorists to a fund 
being raided that has been built-up by their taxation for 
a specific purpose, and with the obligation attached that it 
shall be devoted to the purpose, and that alone, it is the 
duty of every gas man to assist in the creation of public 
opinion by utilizing every occasion for obtaining publicity 
respecting the matter. Mr. Campbell availed himself of the 
opportunity afforded by his Presidential Address to refer 
to the subject; and thereby no doubt he has secured for 
what he had to say an extended publicity in the news- 
papers of Scotland. He acknowledged the brilliant advo- 
cacy and lead which Mr. D. Milne Watson has given in 
this regard; and never was recognition more thoroughly 
deserved. The President dipped into the addresses which 
Mr. Milne Watson has delivered on the question; and, 
in four or five short paragraphs, showed how shallow are 
the foundations of the case for Government assistance to 
the electricity industry, and for the hopes that have been 
inspired | by imperfect knowledge. The Government would 
Show their strength to better advantage by, instead of 
pursuing the intangible benefits of the electricity scheme, 
having (as suggested last week) the power and heat 
problem thoroughly explored as a supplement to the coal 
inquiry, Yhe very fact that they did not urge the elec- 
tricity scheme forward this year—for no doubt very good 
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feasons—is an indication that they now recognize the 
matter is not pressing. The period of delay has another 
advantag and it ‘s that it gives time for the creation 
of public «‘nion on the subject. It is especially important 
that loca! authorities should be interested in the matter. 

€ President agrees with this, and he appeals to the 
municipalities of Scotland to take concerted action to 








bring before members of Parliament: their views regard- 
ing the mistaken policy of the Government. 

There is every reason why the Government should not 
do anything which will interfere with the development 
of an industry which is carrying on a great public service 
with an efficiency which has largely increased in latter 
years, as reflected in the considerable augmentation of 
public patronage. The progress of the gas industry during 
recent years has beaten its own previous records. Dun- 
fermline has shared in that progress, with the result that 
since 1918 the output of gas has advanced from 205 million 


c.ft. to 3554 million c.ft., or by 734 p.ct. This has 
caused Mr. Campbell to make a study of the course of 
events, and a curve which he presents conveys several 


interesting lessons. He sets these out. There is, in the 
first place, the importance of the lighting load; and this 
is accentuated by a of the outputs between 
the hours of 6 p.m. to 10 p.m. and other periods of the 
day. Then there is the extent to which gas is used for 
cooking ; each meal time having’ its distinctive peak. The 
next noted factor is that the maximum hourly output in 
Dunfermline now occurs in summer, 
wards of 12 p.ct. of the day’s output. In connection with 
his distribution work, the gas engineer has now to think 
in terms of peak hours and not maximum day, as it 
very essential to have mains of suflicient capacity to deal 
with the peak hour. Another observed point is that, in 
the Dunfermline experience, there are thirteen hours, and 
in winter fourteen hours, per day during which the output 
exceeds, or is equal to, the hourly average make required 


comparison 


and is equal to up- 


is 


for that day’s output. Also that the daily output in 
summer is equal to 67 p.ct. of that in winter. These are 
extremely important facts; and they indicate how the 


diversity of the gas load is contributing more and more 
to the economy of gas manufacture and supply. In con- 
sequence of this, the difference between the minimum and 
the maximum daily consumption is being considerably 
narrowed. The President makes a point of ‘this. The out- 
put rapidly increasing, and the minimum daily consump- 
tion equal to nearly 7o p.ct. of that of the maximum day, 
enable the carbonizing plant to be worked very economic- 
ally. In 1920, an installation twenty 5-ton Woodall- 
Duckham retorts was brought into service; and so well 
have they justified themselves, working with local coal, 
that an extension has been put in hand. . The yields of 
therms and secondary products are stated in the address, 


of 


but no analysis of the coal is given’to round-off the in- 
formation. The point, however, which we wish to em- 


phasize is as to the carbonizing economies which are con- 
tributed to not only by the excellencies of the plant, 
by the characteristics of the output. _Carbonizing wages 
reflect the satisfactory trend of matters in regard to 
economy. In calculating this item, Mr. Campbell is de- 
liberately comprehensive. The figure includes all men 
in the retort house, the conveyor man, the discharging of 
coal wagons, and the removal of coke—in fact, all charges 
from coal in wagon to coke in storage hoppers or to yard. 
In addition, he includes one-half of the wages of the 
works foreman, and the engine house attendant; 
one-third of the boilermen’s wages. Carbonizing wages 
(including all these ite ~ were in hy 20 7°95. per 1000 c. ft. 


but 


also 


of gas sold ; in 1922, 2°87d.; 1923, 2°13d.3; in 1924, 
1gtd.; and in 1925, 1 Sie The year ending May, 1921, 


is omitted, as it did not cover a full year’s working of the 
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new plant, and was the year of the coal strike. The 
gradual descent in carbonizing wages is noteworthy; the 
difference per 1000 c.ft. of the wages to-day as compared 
with the days of the old plant is remarkable—6d. per 1000 
c.ft.! That 6d. contributes much to the capital charges. 
We are afraid, looking at the present condition of some 
gas-works plants, that sufficient consideration is not given 
to the savings that can be effected by adopting modern 
plant. Among other points which should not be ovcr- 
looked is the economy to be realized in carbonization by 
the provision of ample gasholder capacity. 

In connection with waste-heat boilers, the President 
related an experience which leads to a suggestion. Last 
summer ten retorts were in use necessitating the opera- 
tion of three producers, which in ordinary circumstances 
must result in a considerable waste of heat; but with the 
recovery of the surplus heat in a boiler, a distinct saving 
is effected. During a portion of the summer, an extra 
producer was put under fire, and breeze and small coke 
were used in it. Admitting only a small quantity of 
secondary air to this bed, low heats are carried, a large 
volume of producer gas is passed forward in the waste- 
gas flue, and the bed is ready for use at a few days’ notice. 
It was really a case of heating up a bed considerably in 
advance of its usual time; but it proved a very economical 
method of steam-raising. Mr. Campbell suggests from 
this experience that it might be worth consideration 
whether producers of large capacity might be designed 
for incorporation in vertical settings, in which unscreened 
coke containing a large percentage of breeze could be 
used, and the excess gas produced be led by a separate 
flue direct from the producer to the waste-gas flue for use 
in a waste-heat boiler. It should then be possible to dis- 
pense entirely with the ordinary works boiler—resulting 
in economy in steam production and lower capital costs, 

! due to the elimination of boiler settings, chimney, &c. 
: Prima facie there is certainly good testimony here for 
further consideration; but it is, we think, one of those 
matters over which there cannot be generalization— 
investigation must be given to it from the point of view 
of the conditions of each works. Another suggestion is 
made in connection with the ‘‘ T.I.C.’’ tar dehydration 
system for the remarkably easy working and temperature 
control of which Mr. Campbell has a good word. The 
suggestion is that gas-works should make provision for 
the supply of mixtures of dehydrated tar and bitumen, for 
which a distinct demand has arisen. He has had a plant 
installed. The bitumen is melted by the waste-heat from 
the tar still; and the hot tar and melted bitumen are run 
into calibrated tanks for mixing. 

The second part of the address treated of distribution 
problems and practices in the district—particularly in con- 
nection with high-pressure supply. This section of the 
deliverance will be found equally as interesting as the pre- 
ceding one. In connection with it we must congratulate 
Dunfermline on its gas supply being under an adminis- 
tration and an Engineer whose ideals of public service 
stand high, and those ideals find materialization in their 
practices. With all the heavy capital expenditure which 
has been incurred during the past five or six years, the 
Engineer can point to a capital averaging not more than 

.530 per million c.ft. of gas sold. Last year gas was being 
sold at 2s. 6d. per 1000 c.ft., or 6°98d. per therm, with 
charges for power and industrial uses down to 4°18d. per 
therm. Though, due to the depression in secondary pro- 
ducts, prices have had to be increased 4d. per 1000 c.ft., 
this means less than 1d. per therm on last year’s charges. 
The consumers in many gas-supply areas may envy those 
of Dunfermline. Again, a modern standard type of hot- 
plate has been adopted for all cookers; and the old cookers 
are being systematically fitted with it. Not long since the 
department had a gas-engine expert to inspect the whole 
of the gas-engines in the area of supply. The Committee 
are now considering the question of general maintenance; 
and, in adapting policy to the times and all that is in pros- 
pect, they have before them the considerations of coal 
conservation, smoke prevention, and the large possibilities 
there are in the domestic and industrial heating field. We 
congratulate Dunfermline on its gas supply. We con- 
gratulate the President upon the enlightened spirit which 





upon having Mr. Campbell as their Engineer. 
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animates his Committee; we congratulate the Committee | 


1925, 


The Royal Commission for the Coal Industry, 
Ar last a finish has been given to the constitution of the 
Royal Commission who are to inquire into the 


Onomic 
conditions of the mining industry, and to ma! rea 
mendations as to practical lines of improvemen:. There 
has been delay in bringing about the completion; and it 
has been mainly due to two causes. One was ihe holj. 
day season; the other, that the Government d) sired tg 
secure a small, but perfectly impartial C Lission 
without direct personal interest in the industry, and the 
members of which could afford the time necessary fo; 
what must be a searching and extensive investigation, 
The latter condition, we venture the opinion, jas beep 


the greater difficulty. But last Thursday, the names of the 
Commissioners were published. There are four, who are 
to be assisted by four expert assessors. The names of 
the Commissioners are: The Right Hon. Sir Herbert 
Louis Samuel, G.B.E. (Chairman), Sir William H. 
Beveridge, K.C.B., General the Hon. Sir Herbert 
Alexander Lawrence, K.C.B., and Mr. Kenneth Lee, 
The expert assessors are: The Right Hon. William 
Brace, Chief Labour Adviser to the Mines Department: 
Dr. Walcot Gibson, F.R.S., formerly an assistant to the 
Director of Geological Survey of Great Britain; Major H. 
M. Hudspeth, D.S.O., one of H.M. Divisional Inspectors 
of Mines, and Dr. C. H. Lander, Director of Fuel 
Research, Department of Scientific and Industrial Re. 
search. The Secretary of the Commission is Mr. C. §. 
Hurst, O.B.E., Assistant Under-Secretary of th 
Department. 

The question as to whether the Government have suc- 
ceeded in finding a totally unprejudiced Commission can, 
we think, be at once dismissed, despite the grumblings 
and criticisms of certain men associated with the Miners’ 
Federation that those appointed represent the capitalist 
element and that no labour man is a member. That 
charge was expected; it was bound to be made. It was 
similarly heard when the small Court of Inquiry was held 
recently into the causes of the dispute between the coal 
owners and the miners; and yet that Court reported 
strongly in favour of the miners. The fact of the matter 
is rampant misleaders like Mr. A. J. Cook cannot con- 
ceive that men of brains and position and decently clothed 
can be anything else than on the side of capital; and they 
cannot think that the trait of impartiality can be any 
stronger in them than it is in the extremist element in the 
labour world to-day. In the latter partiality is of such 
monumental proportions that it is impossible to trace a 
grain of impartiality. In this connection, by the way, 
among the conditions that vitally affect the coal industry 
are the objects and methods of the Miners’ Federation 
and the actions of some of its components; and in con- 
sidering such delicate matters, every member of the Com- 
mission must be altogether above suspicion in respect of 
bias. From this point of view we are inclined to thirk 
that people generally, other than Mr. Cook, his Com- 
munist associates, and the following of such men, will 
regard the constitution of the Commission as good. 

As to competence, the composition of the Commission 
must be considered in association with the expert 
assessors. Notwithstanding large experience in political, 
economic, professional, and business lines, the work to 
which the Commissioners have now put their hands 1s 5° 
complex and involves so many technical and specialized 
problems that, without the assessors, we are afraid there 
might fairly have been some questioning of their cap 
city for this particular investigation which it is hoped will 
have important beneficial consequences for not only the 
mining industry, but the whole country. Information 4 
to the professional occupations and public work nae 
which the Commissioners have previously been a 2 
has been published broadcast. It is of such « variee 
order that the knowledge and experience should be of grea! 
value in the conduct of the present inquiry; but at the 
same time we do feel that the tribunal might have — 
slightly enlarged with advantage by having two or pend 
members upon it who are not professionally or financially 
interested, but who, through professional que ification 
and industrial knowledge, have a more intimate quer 
tance with the affairs of the coal industry than any mee’ 
the existing Commissioners, Such men might have bee 
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found in the engineering profession. The fact of their 
absence {rom the Commission places more responsibility 
upon the assessors, and yet there is not one of these who 
has personal experience of the financial complications of 
the coal industry. 

We are not by any means casting reflection upon those 
yho have been appointed to the positions of Commis- 
sioners or Assessors; but we do feel that the composition 
yould have been better by the inclusion of other qualifica- 
ion. In our judgment, this will be a very general view 
among those who are concerned in, and have knowledge 
of the complexity of, the affairs of the coal industry, and 
of the veritable maze of matters which will have to come 
ynder examination. 


Technical-Administrative Leaders of Industry. 
\y industry is all the better for having associated with it 
outspoken “and fearless men, who do not hesitate to 
criticize when criticism is needed, and who do not neglect 
to give counsel when they have counsel of the first quality 
tooffer. Sir Arthur Duckham is one of those men—out- 
spoken and fearless; and, although we are not prepared to 
sav he is infallible, we have found him as a rule an ex- 
cellent counsellor. A contributorehas called our attention 
to an article which has appeared in the ‘‘ Mechanical 
World’? on the subject of ‘‘ Technical Leaders of In- 
dustry.’ It directs consideration to some recent utter- 
ances by Sir Arthur which contain regret of the circum- 
stance that, whereas the leaders of the gas industry who 
made it what it is to-day were technical men—such as the 
late Sir George Livesey and Sir Corbet Woodall—those 
upon whom the burden now rests are commercial (‘‘ ad- 
ministrative ’’ would be a better term) men only, and have 
not associated with them the type of technical men such 
as the two he had named, who did so much for the ad- 
vancement of our great and beneficent industry. Our con- 
temporary is careful to point out that Sir Arthur did not 
offer these criticisms in any spirit of belittlement, but 
only to call attention to the need for training technical 
administrators in industry generally. 

We are not prepared to controvert Sir Arthur’s submis- 
sion that, as a general principle, it is a good thing for the 
individual leaders of any industry to possess a combina- 
tion of technical and administrative talents. But we would 
remind Sir Arthur that the times change, and we and the 
necessities of the times with them. One of the greatest 
difficulties of the times is for industry to get men whose 
qualifications are high both in the technical and adminis- 
trative lines; and when this cannot be done, then we have 
to secure the highest ability in each direction in separate 
men, and have organized leadership. 

No one reveres the late Sir George Livesey and Sir Corbet 
Woodall more than we do. It was our lot and our pleasure 
to live in close intimacy with them. Both exercised an 
influence in moulding those fundamental principles which 
have been directive in the expression of views in these 
columns. They were giants in their day and in their 
spheres, and they did not stand alone. But, in some 
measure, they and a few contemporaries were outstanding 
in our industry because of the conditions under which the 
industry had grown in respect of its technical officials and 
its administrative boards and committees. We must not 


forget that fact; we must not forget, too, that we owe 
them more than we can estimate, inasmuch as they used 
their distinguished abilities, not for personal advantage, 
but for the good of the industry at large. Their technical 
and polliical work for the industry is imperishable. But 
before said our last farewell to them, great changes 
had commenced within the industry; and those very 
changes would, had they continued with us, and had they 
ee mentally and physically capable of carrying on their 
work, 


—apart from the honour and affection which we 
‘m—reduced their outstanding position owing’ to 
' raising of the standard of engineering and com- 


all bors 
the gra ] 


mercia acity among the men of the industry. As this 
Process continues—and it will do so at a more rapid rate 
throug! ‘ industry’s educational, training, and research 
system individual ability becomes less outstanding. 
~ Is one thing which must be borne in mind. 

Now 


: great fact faces us and Sir Arthur’s criticism 
that, sin 
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Corbet Woodall, the gas industry has, through its new 
circumstances, made greater progress than ever before, 
has travelled through more perilous times, and has, by 
the help of Sir George Beilby and parliamentary ecnact- 
ment, created for itself a new basis of operation which 
gives it more latitude and greater opportunities for expan- 
sion, and its organization is now more representative of 
the component interests of the industry than it ever was. 
The greatest advances that the industry has made during 
the past decade, the greatest problems with which it has 
had to deal, have been initially and essentially of political 
character, and the technical work—the engineering and 
the chemical work—has been in the form of an accompani- 
ment. Yet we have made the most material progress 
during that period in our history. Facts speak loudly. 
The problems and the necessary creations of a legislative 
nature called for the highest administrative leadership— 
leadership perceptive, cautious, diplomatic, and strong. 
It was at hand, with a combination of counsel in 
which all the abilities required for the direction of an 
industry had part. We have done exceedingly well 
through the coalition of talent; perhaps more so than 
if we had had leadership of a less catholic order— 
leadership with the engineering, chemical, and adminis- 
trative talents vested in the individual, who might per- 
chance (as is sometimes the case) be, in consequence, 
dogmatic and autocratic. At the same time we do not 
dispute or disparage Sir Arthur’s ideal of leaders being 
individually technically, commercially, and administra- 
tively qualified. It is a good ideal. Such leaders show 
strength in initiative and performance. But we have done 
well, and we are doing well, in the circumstances of our 
times; and above all we are directing our ways to objec- 
tives which will be of vast value to the future growth of 
the industry. -And what is more, we have got out of old 
ruts, and are not sinking into new ones. There is an air 
of freedom about the industry to-day; and freedom is an 
aid to development. This has been brought about largely 
by (may we not call it?) our coalition leadership. 


Low-Temperature Carbonization and Electricity 
Generation. 


WE know antipathy exists on the part of some electrical 
men to any sort of business alliance with gas undertakings 
in respect of the supply of fuel, or as tributaries of elec- 
tricity, or in any other practicable way. This view finds 
more or less direct expression in the electrical papers, 
whenever opportunity occurs. But at the same time there 
is the feeling that the electricity industry stands in a very 
poor light in the matter of efficiency of coal utilization ; 
and this naturally is not regarded as a brilliant engineer- 
ing achievement. Consequently, there is again and again 
some advocacy, or implied advocacy, of the adoption of 
low-temperature carbonization ; and articles appear on the 
subject. Every new process is brought to notice, in that 
it constitutes another possible outlet by which a higher 
efficiency and greater profit may be secured by the elec- 
tricity industry. There are, however, some elementary 
facts which our friends should consider. They may say 
we are prejudiced. But our view is that in the combina- 
tion of a low-temperature carbonization scheme and elec- 
tricity generation there is great danger; and we do not 
believe that any system of carbonization applied to the 
electricity industry and worked in combination with it (in- 
dependent of the gas industry) would prove of any utili- 
tarian advantage. 

To make a success of such a combination, there would 
have to be in the first place a market for the gas. The 
gas that is produced by the low-temperature method— 
say, per ton, merely 3000 to 4000 c.ft. of high calorific 
value—is too good to use for the purpose of steam- 
raising; and a market would have to be found for it. 
The only market would be the local gas undertaking; and 
the price which could be paid for it, delivered purified into 
gasholders, would have to be a shade below the net cost 
per therm of the gas produced by the gas undertaking’s 
own processes—by carbonization, the production of water 
gas, or complete gasification. As to the other products— 
omitting coke for the moment—the tar would have to be 





the passing of Sir George Livesey and Sir 


sold in the crude state, unless subjected in situ to distilla- 
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tion. Whichever system was adopted, the crude tar or 
the distillates would be subjected to the vagaries of the 
markets. At the present time, the markets are in poor 
case, and this is a disadvantage to gas undertakings. The 
market value of sulphate of ammonia, too, is not what it 
was during the war and in the immediate post-war years; 
and it is not likely to ascend to such figures again. We 
can well imagine that electricity undertakings would nct 
care to ally themselves with any process which would intro- 
duce such disturbing elements into their generating cost. 
As to the coke from low-temperature carbonization, this 
could either be gasified and the gas mixed with the richer 
gas produced from the carbonization process, or the solid 
fuel could be burned direct for the raising of steam. We 
come to the final conclusion. Let us suppose that the low- 
temperature process was adopted. The quantity of coke 
available for steam-raising purposes would be (say) 28 ewt. 
for every 2 tons of coal handled. The question for the 
electricity industry is whether that quantity of coke 
plus the small quantity of rich gas, and plus the variable 
receipts for the other products, would pay them for the 
handling and carbonization of every 2 tons of coal. 

The electricity industry should look well into the capital, 
maintenance, and working costs of the system, and into 
the likely revenue, before coming to any definite conclu- 
sions on the subject. But the data should be derived.from 
a reliable source, and from actual independent working. 
It is no use taking figures from a test plant worked on a 
small scale, and under the most elaborate supervision. To 
the gas industry, it might be an advantage if the electricity 
industry would saddle itself with the low-temperature pro- 
cess, excepting in one respect, which is that all additions 
to the production of secondary products helps further to 
depress already depressed markets. Despite the occa- 
sional propaganda in favour of the amalgamation of the 
low-temperature process with the electrical industry, we 
are not disposed to think that its technical men will be 
prepared to commit themselves to this course without 
thorough research. There is far more profit to be obtained 
by utilizing small coke’or breeze in conjunction with the 
lower-grade coals under steam-boilers. 








The Coal Subvention. 

It appears likely that the first month’s operation of the 
Government subvention to the coal industry will require no less 
than £1,600,000. This, however, cannot be taken as an in- 
dication of the average requirement during the nine months. 
The conditions in the industry fluctuate. considerably from 
month to month. With colder weather and the winter 
approaching, combined with the unknown conditions that will 
rule at the end of May next, there should be an increased de- 
mand for coal; and if this is so, and costs can be lowered, the 
liabilities of the Treasury should be reduced. The 
conditions, of course, would increase the liabilities. 


reverse 


British Empire Exhibition. 

It is officially announced that there is no intention of con- 
tinuing the exhibition next year. Less than a couple of months 
now remain for inspecting the wonders of the great display ; 
and the public have awakened to the fact, with the result that 
full advantage is now being taken of the gradually waning 
opportunities of paying a visit. During August, 1,829,245 
peop'e found their way to the exhibition. The display of the 
gas industry is receiving its share of public interest. 


Road Fund Surplus. 

It seems that there is no genuine excuse for transferring 
the surplus of the Road Fund for a number of vears to the pur- 
poses of the eleciricity supply industry. There is another and 
more legitimate use to which the money could be applied ; and 
that is to provide motorists with elevated roadways or bridges 
over level crossings which are the most dangerous. Address- 
ing the Economic and Engineering Sections of the British 
Association, Lord Montagu of Beaulieu expressed the opinion 
that it is a scandal that railway level crossings should s ill 
exist as first-class roads; and their removal should be one of the 
first uses to which the millions of pounds from over-taxed 
motorists should be put. Lieut.-Col. H. T, Tudsbery, of the 
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Roads Department ‘of the Ministry of Transport, 


fated that 
there is insufficient money to tackle everything that 


JUIres to 
be done; and everything possible is being done to 
level crossings and toll gates and bridges. If this 
then who is responsible for the unhappy idea that tty avail. 
able surplus millions in the Road Fund should be dive; 
a legitimate to an illegitimate purpose ? 


rid of 


correct 


ed fri mn 





The New Industrial Alliance. 
Matters not developing towards a new 
alliance quite so smoothly as was hoped by those wh 


are industrial 


initiated 


the idea, for the purpose of bringing a heavy weicehi of per. 
suasion and action to bear upon the country when any resist. 


ance is shown to trade union demands. The delav in bring: 
ing about the consolidation is due to the fact that, the more th, 
plan is looked into, the more the intelligent leaders of trade 
unions see the individuality and power of their own organiza. 
tions being superseded by a central authority. Naturally, con. 
solidation or alliance would be very ineffective without th 
central authority was invested with a large measure of control: 
and this could only be given by the sacrifice of individual 
autonomy. Occasions can also be conceived when the interests 
of.the members of a component would have to be abandoned in 
order to serve the interests of the other components. Thi 
fact too that the prime movers in this business are men wh 
talk of revolution and the preparation of labour food reserves 
for their great adventures, is not an encouragement to the mor 
sober-minded among the leaders, or in the rank-and-file of thy 


unions. Even the coal truce is regarded by them as merely 
providing a period for the development of revolutionary plot- 


What Mr. A. J. Cook, the Secretary of the 


Miners’ Federation, thinks of the probable issues of the Royal 


tings and actions. 


Commission is shown by his frequent assertions that the end of 
May will see one of the largest labour upheavals ever ex- 
A great deal will be heard at the Trade Union 
Congress this week of the amalgamation into one big fore 


perienced. 
of all trade unions. A Committee who were appointed to con- 
sider the general question say it is of such vast order tha 
further investigation must be made. It is obvious that they 
detect many obstacles; for they agree that the proposal is : 
long way from being realized. Those with the idea in mind 
may be certain of one thing; it is that if ever one vast amalga- 
mation comes about, with such fanatics as we see in power in 
the labour world at the present time, there will be for th 
workers of the country perpetual labour disturbance and wide- 


spread misery. 


Coal Movement in Times of Strikes. 

An article which cannot be ignored by railway men who 
have any sense of honour the ‘* Great Western 
Railway Magazine.” It is by the General Manager, Sit Felix 
jy. C. Pole. He points out that a man has no right whatever 
to engage himself for employment and, while receiving pay- 


appears in 


ment from his employer, to refuse to carry out the work that 
he has contracted to do; also, that if employees were to obey 2 
notification not to hand!e certain traffic, they would autome 
tically break their service contracts and place cipeage - 
i be obliged 


a very serious position, while the Company would - 
f Sir Felix 


to obtain other labour to fulfil their obligations. 
urges the Company’s staff to realize, before they have —_ 
any such step, that interference in the labour disputes of other 
1 trouble and loss, and mean 


industries must involve them in 


. . . ee Lon " ydition 
that the railwav industry will never be free from e | 
- os * ee the 

These are wise words, which do not appe: to 
Railwaymen 


of turmoil. 
Industrial Secretary of the National Union of 


j a1 resenta- 
(Mr. C. T. Cramp). He is reported to have said to a nt : 
tive of the ‘‘ Weekly Dispatch ’’ that ‘if it is necessary f0 ©" 
3 . t y " : +3 TS, we 

out all the members of the N.U.R. to back up the minet 


Whatever may be the legal aspect | 
» unionism 


shall call them out. 

the case,”? said Mr. Cramp, “ our conception of trad tio 
*f otinilar co litions 

is that one union should help another ; and, if similar eo" 

we would take 

‘oal during the 


same 
should prevail again as on July 30, 


action—of telling our men not to handle any ¢ 


. . apes a eee ] ib yur 
dispute. Then, if the railway companies obtaine d‘o wage 
to handle the coal,’ we should call a general strike oi 
men.”’ 
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ELECTRICITY SUPPLY MEMORANDA. 


\rreNtION was recently called to the fact that the House of 
Lords have passed certain Bills which give to the municipali- 





ies concerned power to instal and equip electrical appliances- 
a power which it has been difficult to 
Vending and 


Wiring. 


obtain for some years, owing to the 
successful opposition of the electrical 
But the Parliamentary 
wthorities are in these evolutionary and revolutionary days 
woking more benevolently upon municipal bodies having these 
yowers as a logical supplement to their supply authorization ; 
ind it is the hope of the Lord Chairman that general powers 
vill be accorded them. It appears to be thought that the time 
s particularly opportune to push forward the advantage the 
municipal authorities have secured through the obvious favour 
{the House of Lords in this matter; for the House in the 
past has been very jealous of the safeguarding of the interests 
of private enterprise. Efforts are therefore to be made by the 
Incorporated Municipal Electrical Association to organize the 
initiation of general legislation to realize powers for municipal 
undertakings to sell and instal electrical apparatus. However, 
from a reference to the matter at a recent meeting of the Dover 
Electricity Committee, it is clear that, within the local authori- 
ties themselves, there will be keen resistance to taking part in 
this proposal, because many members are tradesmen with deep 
sympathy for those who are engaged in local business, and 
therefore ready to act in their defence. It is held that there 
is already sufficient competition in electrical appliances to pro- 
tect the public ; but, on the other hand, the municipal electricity 
committees consider that the local electrical contractors are 
not in the position to offer the facilities and purchase terms 
which they themselves could do, granted the powers, for the 
benefit of the expansion of the business of the supply under- 
takings. It is also reported that the Parliamentary Committee 
of the Sheffield Corporation are proposing to help other Cor- 
porations to obtain powers to sell electric fittings and to wire 
private premises. The Sheffiéld Corporation from time to time 
have had contests with the local contractors over this matter. 
At present they have an arrangement with them which will 
run for another two or three years; but when that period has 
elapsed, the Parliamentary Committee will probably recom- 
mend the Council to apply for powers to sell fittings, and to 
undertake the wiring of consumers’ houses. It is clear that 
before long another genuine tussle will take place between the 
municipalities and the contractors; and the likelihood is the 
former will now win. Parliamentary favour is set in their 
direction. 


contractors. 


In service, electric lamps suffer light 
Light Depreciation. depreciation which cannot be restored 


as is the case with incandescent gas- 
lamps. With the latter, by regulation and keeping of gas and 
air ways clean, the candle power of the light can be main- 
tained at the original level. Not so with the electric lamp. 
Filaments undergo deteriorating change, and the inside of the 
lamp glass becomes blackened. In addition, there is the de- 
preciation of light through the deposition of dust on bulbs and 
glassware. A paper by Mr. George Stevenson, of the Chloride 
Electrical Storage Company, Ltd., on ‘* Constructive Sales- 
manship,’? as published in ‘‘ Electrical Industries,’’ contains 
acurve supplied by the Electric Lamp Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion Lighting Service Bureau, which shows the depreciation 
of light value due to settlement of dirt and dead insects on 
the reflecting and diffusing surface of a window lighting equip- 
ment. ‘The curve covers eight weeks. It does not say which 
eight weeks of the year. It should do so, because according 
to the time of the year the dirtying effects on lighting glass- 
Ware vary Three units are dealt with—enclosed diffusing, 
semi-indirect bowl, and totally indirect. To each unit is 
ascribed an initial illuminating value of 8 foot-candles—at 
what plane is not stated. Taking 8 foot-candles as representing 
loo p.ct. of illumination, then the curve shows that at the end 
of three weeks in the case of the enclosed diffusing unit, the 
foot-candles decreased from 8 to 7 (a drop of about 13 p.ct.); 
and a strange thing is that just a little below the 7 foot-candle, 
the curve continues in an almost straight line during the next 
lve weeks. When the increased dirtiness produced by time 
begins t ive further effect pon the foot-candles, is not stated. 
In the case of the semi-indirect bowl unit, the foot-candles 
fall from 8 to nearly 5 in three weeks (a drop of about 37 p.ct.), 
and then curiously the curve shows a perfectly straight line 
during the dirt accumulations of the next five weeks. The 
totally indivect unit is the most degraded one. In three weeks 
falls lrom $ to 5 foot-candles, and continues at about 4} 
during the remaining five weeks—about 4o p.ct. reduction. 
Thus the semi-indirect and the totally indirect systems are 
eet to greater depreciation than the enclosed diffusing unit. 
ne to this singular curve, there comes a point where the 
— leposit of dirt through time seems to have no effect. 
Seton’ w e need not believe the curve is wholly reliable in 
in ~yaenl in fact, to be frank, we cannot quite credit the 

) ‘is. Anyway, it shows that electric lamp fittings re- 































































































































quire cleansing the same as gas ones, but the interior of the 
bulbs cannot be cleaned; so that the loss of light through this 
cause cannot be restored. 
There has 
elec tricity 
the ugly 
increase of electric cooker prices. The ‘* Electrical Times 
is able to mitigate the sufferings of those who have been ex- 
pecting that this increase was going to be a hindrance to 
their complete occupation of the gas-cooker field. There is, 
our contem;orary asserts, to be no ‘ general’’ increase in 
cooker prices. It does not say some of them are not to ascend 
merely there is to be no ‘* general ’’ increase. That of itself 
is regarded as satisfactory. But before the annoying rumour 
came, there were those who anticipated that there would be a 
reduction of prices. The same fount of information de- 
clares that no reduction appears probable for some considerable 
time. It seems that from the manufacturers’ point of view 
prices were prematurely reduced a couple of years ago. Only 
the improved market conditions prevented a rise; and ‘* some 
little time must elapse before the continued improvement will 
allow of further reductions.’’ It is added: ‘* Anyway price 
stability is certain; and supply engineers who have been 
‘ going slow’ in anticipation of reduced prices have nothing 
to gain by a continuance of this policy.” 


the 
produced by 


been consternation in 


Cooker Prices. supply 


camp, 


rumour as to a possible 


” 


An interesting point is raised by our 
Wi that 


difference between 


Comparative Prices = contemporary. know 


and Pressed Steel. a 


there is 


substantial the 


prices of gas and electric cookers of 
equal capacity. This disparity our electrical contemporary 


says is frequently attributed to the 
electrical construction. This (so it is said) is actually only a 
relatively small factor. We do not believe the statement, be- 
cause the labour involved in making the electrical parts is 
greater than the gas parts. The real difference, we see, is 
attributed to materials—mainly the cast parts. 


greater labour costs of 


And this is the 
reason given: Much greater accuracy is demanded for electric 
cookers; and the price of a set of suitable cast parts may easily 
be greater than that of the finished gas cooker. Whether or 
not much greater accuracy is demanded for the cast members 
of electric cookers we are not prepared to say; but we are 
ready to challenge any superiority in the casting work for elec- 
tric cookers as compared with that for cookers. The 
makers of the latter are pastmasters in foundry work; and the 
castings produced by the best gas-stove firms cannot be ex- 
celled in respect of material, exactitude in measurement, and 
finish. But if much greater accuracy is demanded for electric 
cookers, Why is it? Isit to prevent the loss of those dearly 
purchased heat units? Our contemporary suggests that prob- 
ably mass production is the only way by which any consider- 
able reduction in the price of electric cookers can be brought 
about. It is urged that serious contemplation should be given 
to this. Also the suggestion is made that the advantages of 
all-pressed steel sheet construction should be weighed against 
those of the present method of manufacture —partly cast iron 
and partly sheet steel. ‘‘ If the large output to justify laying 
down the ‘expensive plant necessary to the production of all- 
pressed steel cookers can be secured (and it certainly appears 
probable that it could in the next year or two), then there 
should be no great difficulty in producing a stout serviceable 
piece of apparatus at a much reduced price.” The “ if’? with 
which the quotation starts is in this regard all-powerful. But 
all-sheet steel cookers have not been able to make a forcible 
appeal in the past, and are not likely to do so in the future. 
They have been tried, and have been found wanting. 

If memory is not playing us false, on 


Ras 


occasions we have’ remon- 


the 
allowing 


Exag geration various 


Again. strated with 
** Electrical 

statements regarding gas to appear in its columns which are 
not true. These, we will admit, are usually supplied by con- 
tributors; but it is our contemporary that gives them circula- 
tion. Only last week we called attention to an editorial article 
on exaggeration which had appeared in its columns. We 
would suggest that our respected contemporary should use its 
right to eliminate exaggeration and misstatement from the 
writings of its contributors and correspondents, when it recog- 
nizes them to be such. If they continue to appear, after the 
recent editorial, we shall be forced to the conclusion that those 
responsible for the editing of the ‘‘ Review ’’ do not appreciate 
that they are misstatements or exaggerations, or that they 
endorse them. We will give an example. A letter by E. O. 
Walker, of Manchester, appeared in the issue of our contem- 
porary for Aug. 28. The writer, referring to a letter by 
another correspondent, said: ‘‘ If he will compare a joint of 
meat cooked electrically and a similar joint of meat cooked in 
a poisonous gas, he will find that he gets his electricity for 
nothing.”” Now we would like the ‘“* Review” to put a 
definite name to ‘* poisonous gas,”’ in order to let us know 
precisely what is meant. The products of combustion from 


our contemporary 


Review ’’ over 














free-burning flames in a gas-oven are water vapour and carbon 
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dioxide, which are not ‘‘ poisonous.” Naturally, if a human 
being enters an atmosphere of carbon dioxide, or of any other 
gas which is not poisonous, he would be suffocated. But water 
vapour and carbon dioxide do not mean that a joint is cooked 
in a ** poisonous gas.’’ The use of the term in this connec- 
tion is a gross exaggeration and a slander; and we are sur- 
prised that the ‘* Review’? permitted its publication. How- 
ever, we shall be pleased to hear what it has to say on the 
subject. Perhaps while explaining what is meant by 
‘** poisonous gas’? in an oven, it will tell us something as to 
the quantity present, remembering the amount of air passing 
in and out of the oven. ' 
We are delighted to find that a recent 
The ** Electrician” editorial 
Errs. has 


article in the ‘* JoURNAL ”’ 
little 

both of surprise and amusement ’ 
our contemporary the ‘* Electrician.’’ It says the ‘* JouRNAL 
is now advocating that the policy of concentration which the 
Electricity Commissioners have in view should be applied with 
certain modifications to the gas industry. Our contemporary 
suffers from gross carelessness. If our article is read again, 
it will be seen that there are some magnificent examples of 
manufacturing concentration in the gas industry which were 
brought about long before the Electricity Commissioners came 
into being. The article in question was particularly directed 
to the advocacy of an extension of bulk supply by the larger 
undertakings to small contiguous concerns. Having, we hope, 
put our contemporary right on this point, we should like it to 
give an explanation as to what it means by: ‘ If the trans- 
mission of power by electrical means is often expensive, as the 
* Gas JOURNAL ’ points out, it is still more expensive and limited 
in scope when gas is used.”’ In giving us the data and its 
authority for this statement, we suggest it should not overlook 
the high-pressure transmission of gas which is now generally 
being practised in the supply of outlying areas. 


occasioned. ‘* some amount 


, 


to 
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FORTHCOMING ENGAGEMENTS. 








[Secretaries of Gas and Kindred Organizations are asked to 
assist in making this diary of events as complete and useful 
as possible by sending the earliest intimation of all meetings. } 


Sept. 9, 10, 11.—IRON anpD Sree. INstirurE.—Autumn meeting 
in the University, Edmund Street; Birmingham. 

Sept. 14-16.—INsTITUTION oF PusLic LIGHTING ENGINEERS.— 
Second annual meeting and conference at Leeds. 

Sept. 15-17.—IrisH ASSOCIATION OF Gas ManaGers.—Annual 
meeting in Belfast 

Sept. 16-17,—Rerracrory MATERIALS SECTION OF THE CERAMIC 
Socirty.—Meeting in the rooms of the Chemical Society, 
Burlington House, London, W. 

Sept. 25.—LEastERN Counties Gas MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION.— 
Autumn meeting at Stamford. 

Sept. 24..-WaLes AND MOoNMouTHSHIRE District INSTITUTION 
oF Gas ENGINEERS AND MANAGERS.—General meeting at 
Cardiff. 

Oct. 15.—Murpocu Lopcr.—Meeting. 

Oct. 19-21.—BritisH CommerciaL Gas AssociaTion.—Annual 

conference and general meeting in Plymouth. 

30.—LonpDoN & SOUTHERN Districr JuNiIor Gas Asso- 

CIATION.—Meeting at the Westminster Technical Institute. 





Oct. 


INSTITUTION OF Gas ENGINEERS. 
Oct. 12.—2.30 p.m., Refractories Research Joint Committee. 
Oct. 13.—4.0 p.m., Consultative Committee of the Education 
Scheme, followed by meeting of the Advisory Committee. 


Oct. 22 (provisional).—2.30 p.m., Emergency Committee. 
3-15 p.m., Finance Committee. 3.45 p.m., Council 
Meeting. 


Novy. 10.—4 p.m., Advisory Committee on Education. 

Nov. 11.—11.30 a.m., Emergency Committee. 12.15 p.m., 
Benevolent Fund Committee of Management. 12.45 p.m., 
Finance Committee. 

Noy. 25.—11 a.m., Institution’s session at the Public Works, 
Roads, and Transport Congress. 

Dec. 2.—Official visit to the Shipping Engineering and 
Machinery Exhibition at Olympia. 

Dec. 8.—4 p.m., Advisory Committee on Education. 

Dec. 9.—11.30 a.m., Emergency Committee. 12.30 p.m., 

Finance Committee. 











** Scientific Paradoxes and Problems.’’—On Sept. 15 the Old 
Westminster Press will publish, at 5s. net, a book by A. S. E. 
Ackermann, B.Sc., entitled ‘* Scientific Paradoxes and Prob- 
lems, and their Solutions,’’ and written as a result of numerous 
problems which were received by the author from many corre- 
spondents during his series of ‘* talks’? from the London 
Station of the ‘* B.B.C.”? early this year. The volume, which 
has an introduction by Prof. C. V. Boys, explains concisely 
and clearly nearly a hundred interesting paradoxes and prob- 
lems, and contains 132 pages. It may be remembered that Mr. 
Ackermann is the author of ‘* Popular Fallacies.’’ 











MOVEMENT OF FLAME IN CLOSED VESSELs, 


An article on this subject by O. C. de C. Ellis 


id R. Vy. 
Wheeler which appeared in the August issue of © [Fye| . 
Science and Practice ’’ has been reprinted in pampiilet for 
It deals with the manner in which flame spreads in ar: explosiy, 
mixture contained in a closed vessel when ignition effected 
at a given point—which knowledge helps to an und standing 
of the manner of development of pressure within su: . 


a Closed 


vessel (in a gas engine cylinder, for example), and uld aid 
in the elucidation of some of the problems conni ied with 
internal combustion engines. 

In the article mentioned, photographs are placed «1 recor) 
illustrating the spread of flame in explosive mixtures ntained 
in spherical and cylindrical vessels, which yield inf ation of 
the behaviour of flame in mixtures initially in a quies:ent stay 
and at atmospheric temperature and pressure, and check the 
correctness of certain assumptions that have been m by pre- 
vious workers on this subject. For example, when considerin: 
the inflammation of mixtures of methane and air in closed 
spherical vessels, Wheeler (‘‘ Trans.’’ Chem. Soc., 191 113, 840) 
assumed that, if the ignition of the mixtures is exacily at th 
centre of a sphere, the propagation of flame follow regula 


concentric spherical surfaces in such a manner that the boun. 
dary is reached simultaneously at all points. For, except with 
very slowly moving flames, or possibly in very large vessels, 
convection currents would not appreciably aifect the speed in 
any particular direction. It was shown experimentally that 
with any mixture of methane and air containing more than 
7°5 and less than 12°5 p.ct. of methane, the time taken for flame 
to travel from the centre of a closed vessel to the top and to the 
bottom was the same,* Further, it could be deduced from the 
times taken for the development of the maximum pressures 
when a series of mixtures of methane and air was inilamed in 
spheres of 9°75 and 15°6 cm. radius, that (ignoring the initial 
impetus given by the impulsive discharge used to cause igni- 
tion) the speed at which flame travelled from the centre to the 
walls of the spheres was uniform. ‘The general correctness of 
these assumptions regarding the manner in which flame 
spreads from the centre of a closed spherical vessel is proved 
by a series of photographs. Another series depicts successive 
stages in the propagation of flame in the same mixture. 

As regards the propagation of flame in cylinders, Malard and 
Le Chatelier (Ann. Mines, 1883 (viil.), 4, 379), in connection 
with their work on the pressures produced by gaseous explo- 
sions, made assumptions (from time-pressure curves) which are 
now shown to be correct. They used a cylinder the. length 
and diameter of which were equa! (17 cm.), and ignited the 
mixture at the centre. Their description of the manner in 
which the flame spread from the spark-gap can be freely trans- 
lated as follows: 

‘* Owing to the unfortunately faulty shape of our explosion 
vessel, the propagation, of flame assumed two phases. ‘The in- 
flammation, produced at the centre of the cylinder by the 
spark, is at first propagated away from the point of 
as a kind of spherical wave which continuously inct 
size until it touches the walls of the cylinder. ‘The height ol 
the cylinder being equal to its diameter, the wave (if it re- 
mains spherical) touches the sides and the top an ( 
plates simultaneously. The second phase in the propagation 
then begins, and continues until the flame reaches the curve 
of intersection of the end plates with the cylindrical walls. — 

‘“‘ During the first phase, the propagation takes place with- 
out appreciab!e cooling, since the wave of flame has not yet 
touched the walls, and there is, therefore, no loss of heat other 


ignition 


ases in 


bottom 


than that arising from radiation and the small amount due to 
the abstraction, from the unburnt mixture in contact with the 
walls of the vessel, of the heat of compression caused by the 


expansion of the burnt mixture near the centre. Both thes 
causes of loss can be regarded as negligible. 

‘During the second phase, on the contrary, cooling by the 
walls takes place and increases as the propagation roceeds, 
since the area of the surface of the cylinder in contact with the 
flame increases.”’ 


The correctness of Mallard and Le Chatelier’s deductions |s 
demonstrated in further photographs in the article. 
=~ . p.ct. of 
*With mixwures containing less than 7'5 or more than 12°5 sar 
methane, in which the rate of propagation of flame is slow. flame rea 


the bottom of the vessel later than it reached the top by an int rval that 
varied with the methane content of the mixture. 








Ceramic Society (Refractory Materials Section).—Thy re 1s 10 
be a meeting of the Refractory Materials Section of the ‘ — 
Society, in the rooms of the Chemical Society, B wrap?” 
House, London, W., on Wednesday and Thursday, ‘Sept 
and 17, under the Presidency of Mr. Frank West, who %t 


deliver his address on the latter day. At that session, ‘50, - 
W. J. Rees, B.Sc., will present a note on ** Some pag 
Spalling of Silica Bricks in Gas Retorts."” The papers 1 Ue 
Wednesday include one by Mr. J. F. L. W ood, M Regd we 
Houldsworth, B.Sc., and Prof. J. W. Cobb, on ** — , ‘cml 
of Foreign Matter on the Thermal Expansion and Transiorms 


tions of Silica.”’ 
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LIFE OF WASH-OILS. 


In ‘‘ Brennstoff-Chemie ’’ for June 15 and July 1, H. 
Kiemstedt dealt at some length with the question of wash-oils 
commonly used for benzole extraction. The life of those which 
are generally made from coke-oven tar is, he says, by no means 
consistent or satisfactory. He reviews the various treatises 
which have appeared on the subject in recent literature, and 
supplements the findings of others with a summary of observa- 
tions of his own. 

It is in some respects quite justifiable to contrast the advan- 
tages of other oils, such for instance as the paraffin oils which 
are sometimes used, with the disadvantages of the more usual 
tar oil, with special reference to the thickening which it under- 
goes in use—that is to say, the chemical change in its con- 
stituents. But it is not correct to maintain that this advantage 
exists in every case, as there are instances in practice where 
the life of tar oils is in every way satisfactory. Apart from the 
fact, however, that comparisons between tar oils and paraffin 
oils when reviewed from all aspects—that is to say, from the 
technical as well as the economic point of view—do not always 
work out to the disadvantage of the former, it is obviously to 
the interest of gas-works and coke ovens to find out something 
of the reasons for such striking variations as occur in the 
behaviour of tar wash-oils, and so to try to extend their useful 
life. . 

The causes of the thickening must not be sought in any 
single direction, and the lines of investigation should follow 
the question as to how one oil behaves in different methods of 
working, and how various oils behave with the same method 
of working. No satisfactory answer can be expected from 
laboratory research alone, since all the pertinent factors are 
probably not known, and so cannot be brought into account. 
But observations from practice and the laboratory together 
should be capable of suggesting means whereby the life of tar 
oils may be improved. The author summarizes his conclusions 
by saying that the thickening process in a wash-oil depends 
upon its original nature, but it is also influenced, as regards 
the rapidity of the process, by the method of working and the 
composition of the gas treated. 

From available literature, and from his own work, he can 
make certain recommendations, In the first place, as regards 
the composition, attention should be paid to the quantity of 
phenols and unsaturated combinations present, as these, to a 
greater extent than other constituents, are influenced by the 
oxygen, the sulphur, and probably also the splitting action of 
superheated steam, and the polymerizing effect of inorganic 
impurities and of pressure. In addition, the phenols retain 
water, and thus enable the sulphuretted hydrogen to attack the 
material of the plant, and in this way to introduce iron into 
the oil. Further, the separation of the water requires unneces- 
sarily high temperatures. For these reasons the phenols should 
be eliminated as far as possible, and also the basic portions, as 
these exercise an unfavourable catalytic influence. Iron or any 
other mechanical impurities should especially be noted, as such 
matter in itself gives rise to polymerization, and also consider- 
ably assists the other reactions already mentioned. Oxygen in 
the gas directly attacks the oil, and it also enables the sulphur- 
etted hydrogen to begin its harmful action. If possible, the 
dry purification should precede the benzole scrubbers, as, in 
this way, the greater part of the oxygen is eliminated, as well 
as the sulphuretted hydrogen. Effective condensation of water 
Vapour is important, as also are the best possible preheating, and 
moderation in the temperature of the steam or gas used in the 
heating process. It is advisable to use as little steam as pos- 
sible, and only moderately superheated, in the distillation pro- 
cess, and to avoid, as far as possible, pressure, in so far as these 
factors cannot be entirely eliminated by the use of vacuum. 








Coke-Oven Gas in America. 


_ In an address delivered to the students of the Gas Engineer- 
ing Course at the John Hopkins University, Mr. S. J. Rams- 
burg said that in no place in the United States is there a better 
exemplification of the benefits derived by a community from 
the use of bye-product coke ovens than in the City of Baltimore. 
Last year the total quantity of gas sold amounted to 
10,081,599,000 c.ft., and the average price was 79.35c. per 1000 
c.ft. No less than 44 p.ct. of this gas came from the modern 
coke-oven plant at Sparrows Point, of the Bethlehem Steel 
Company. It is safe to say that the average selling price in 
all of the other great cities of the East was not less than 9§c. 
per 1000 c.ft. for an equivalent thermal content. On this basis, 
the saving brought to the people of Baltimore by the use of 
this gas was not less than $1,671,576 in one year. With the 
Probably increasing cost of gas oil in the future, this saving 
Will become more marked. Approximately 601,000,000,000 c.ft. 
of gas was made in 1923 in the bye-product ovens of the 
United States, and of this quantity 65,000,000,000 c.ft. was 
distributed through town gas mains. This represents over one- 
half of the total coal gas made in all types of apparatus; the 
balance being produced in various kinds of retorts. 





“SUPPORT HOME INDUSTRY.” 


[CONTRIBUTED. } 

In his evidence at the Board of Trade Inquiry into British 
Trade and Industry, Mr. D. Milne Watson, giving evidence 
in the capacity of President of the National Gas Council, said : 
‘“* One of the features that is noticeable in this country is that 
as a rule we are not animated by a sufficient sense of com- 
mercial patriotism when making our purchases. Generally 
speaking, consumers do not consider the desirability of giving 
preference to British’ goods. . . . If consumers could be in- 
duced, even at a slight sacrifice, to purchase more British 
goods, the home trade would be stimulated. . . . I strongly 
suggest that steps should be taken to awaken the national con- 
science on this point.’’ The Federation of British Industries 
have also put forward a plea for educative work on the matter 
referred to by Mr. Milne Watson. 

With the sentiments expressed by Mr. Milne Watson there 
must be complete agreement. The disposition to save a ‘‘ ha- 
penny ”’ by taking foreign instead of home-produced goods is 
too common, and even the gas industry is not free from it. 
It is refreshing to have this evidence that the policy of the 
National Gas Council is to-day favourable to home-produced 
mantles. If memory does not fail one, there were, when the 
matter was originally the subject of inquiry by the Safeguarding 
of Industries Committee, members of the Council who opposed 
the imposition of a duty which was specially designed to pro- 
tect home producers. There were, however, other members 
who did not approve of this attitude, and some have con- 
sistently, right through the post-war years, confined 
purchases to British mantles. 

There is, however, another side to this question. If British 
consumers are to be successfully appealed to, British producers 
will have to display greater co-operation than is sometimes the 
case. It is rather too much to ask for patriotism that it shall 
bolster-up lack of initiative and poor service. Here is a little 
recent experience which will serve as an illustration of the sort 
of thing consumers will expect to be saved from. 

A small gas company asked for a quotation for a few tons of 
4-in. S. & S. cast-iron pipes, 12 ft. long, in order to give a 
supply of gas to new property which would be ready for con- 
suming in four to six weeks. The following were the tenders 


their 


received, with the time required for delivery : 


Per Ton. Delivery—Weeks. 





£ s. @, 
British— 


No. 1 ewe 10 17 

ee we kG: ee ey Ir © 

oe ee gee Cee ee ae oe ee ee II 15 

eT ee oe er ss 
Continental— 

ae & a ke ee 10 oO 


It will be seen that the shortest period in which a British 
firm could make delivery was 6 to 8 weeks, as compared with 
4 weeks for Continental pipes. Three other firms required 
from 10 to 16 weeks. These are all old-established firms-— 
leading pipe makers, who advertise for business in the Tech- 
nical Press. Patriotism might rise to the point of paying from 
9 to 17% p.ct. more for pipes, but should it encourage the dila- 
toriness in delivery? Possible lines of defence may be here 
anticipated. It may be urged that 12-ft. lengths of 4-in. pipes 
are unusual, and chat 9-ft. lengths might be delivered more 
quickly. But the 12-ft. length is cheaper to use, entailing 
fewer joints, and less lead and labour in making them. If 
suppliers of foreign pipes can give quick delivery, why cannot 
British makers rise to the occasion? Another possible defence 
may be that there has been a “‘ run ” on this size of pipe. But 
surely, with 1,300,000 unemployed in the country, British pipe 
makers can hardly claim to be pulling their weight in the 
solution of the unemployment problem if they cannot put to 
stock sufficient pipes of smaller sizes to ensure reasonably 
prompt delivery. 

The moral of this experience concerning cast-iron pipes, which 
is typical rather than exceptional, is that, not merely is a cam- 
paign needed among consumers to support more heartily British 
goods, but a supplementary campaign urging manufacturers 
to give as good service as is afforded by buying foreign pro- 
ducts. Anyway, the pipe makers must not complain if, while 
this state of things in regard to delivery prevails, orders go 
abroad which might usefully be kept in the country. 








Mr. William Garton, formerly City Gas Accountant at 
Nottingham, left estate of the gross value of £6471, with net 
personalty £6415. 

Mr. John Lynch, for several years Secretary of the Navan 
(Co. Meath) Gas Company, has passed away-in his 61st year. 
He was an able and conscientious official, greatly-esteemed by 
the Company and. the public. 
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TECHNICAL LEADERS OF INDUSTRY. 


[CoMMUNICATED. ] 
A recent issue of the ‘‘ Mechanical World ”’ contains an ably- 
written article under the above title. It opens with the state- 


ment that British industry has often been blamed for the fact 
that its commercial men and leaders are not also technical men, 
and inter alia refers to the public declaration recently made by 
Sir Arthur Duckham that what is needed at the present indus- 
trial momentous juncture is scientific leadership in industry. 
Sir Arthur regretted the circumstance that, whereas the leaders 
of the gas industry who made it what it is to-day—such men 
as the late Sir George Livesey and Sir Corbet Woodall—were 
technical men, those upon whom the burden now rests are com- 
mercial men only, and, moreover, have not associated with 
them the type of technical man such as the two he had named, 
who did so much for the advancement of that great and 
beneficent industry. 

The article referred to states: ‘‘ In short, he (Sir Arthur 
Duckham) made it clear that the present leaders of the gas 
industry do not represent that desirable type—the combination 
of the technical and the commercial man.’’ Says the 
‘* Mechanical World,’’ ‘‘ we will leave the gas industry to 
tackle Sir Arthur Duckham on the specific case to which he has 
drawn attention, because it is for the leaders of that industry to 
justify themselves, if they think it necessary. At the same time, 
we know that Sir Arthur Duckham does not offer these criti- 
cisms in any spirit of belittlkement, but only in order to call 
attention to the need for training technical administrators in 
industry generally.”’ 

What have the leaders of the gas industry to say in reply to 
these strictures? Its flourishing condition at the present time 
surely affords evidence that its leaders possess initiative; that 
they value the importance of research work, and are alive to 
the need for improvement and development of manufacturing 
methods; that they realize the vitality of the industry’s com- 
petitors, and the pressing need for the exercise of acumen in 
all departments of the activities of the industry. 

Possibly in Sir Arthur Duckham himself (though his modesty 
would not permit.him to acknowledge it) there is one of the 
most striking examples of the type of technical-commercial man 
such as he says the gas industry lacks to-day. His abilities 
were quickly recognized and turned to excellent account during 
the period of the war by those best qualified to weigh them up; 
and he was not found wanting. Recently the powers that be, 
in connection with the Government Air Services, have turned 
again to him with a view to making further use of his brilliant 
attainments as an engineer and as a commercial man. 

The writer holds the conviction that a good technical train- 
ing forms an indispensable foundation for a commercial super- 
structure; the latter should be a natural continuation and 
completion of the former. The result—an edifice of utility full 
of splendid possibilities—would be a leader. The converse— 
a commercial foundation with a technical superstructure—could 
not possibly, in the writer’s opinion, produce this type of man. 

In what other way than by actually ‘‘ going through the 
shops ’? can a man acquire a real knowledge of workmen— 
those with whom he will later on have so much to do? Their 
psychology, temperament, difficulties, aspirations—all are 
vitally important, and must be understood by the industrial 
leader in embryo. This was a favourite and constant conten- 
tion of the late Mr. H. E. Jones, who considered a workshop 
training a sine qua non. . Of all the essentials to success in an 
industrial leader surely the knowledge of how to get on with 
his men comes easily first. These past few weeks, pregnant 
with an overwhelming national catastrophe, happily averted, 
have shown how invaluable in industrial leadership is the 
possession of ability to understand in the fullest possible way 
the minds of the men who are presenting their case for con- 
sideration. 

The question of how far the gas industry itself lacks men 
of the type indicated by Sir Arthur Duckham, or needs to 
train them, is, of course, open to discussion. Differences of 
opinion there are bound to be. 

In recent years there has been a growing tendency to place 
engineers on the directorates of gas undertakings—surely a 
recognition of their ability as technical men to assist in the 
successful commercial development of their concerns. Notable 
examples will readily occur to the mind. Mr. Thomas Goulden 
became a member of the Court of Directors of the Gas Light 
and Coke Company. The South Metropolitan Gas Company 
have as their President Dr. Charles Carpenter, who at last 
year’s meeting of the Institution of Gas Engineers strongly 
advocated the idea of engineer directors, though in the recent 
Parliamentary proceedings in connection with the consideration 
of his Company’s Bill he may appear to have given the chemist 
preference in that respect. Then there are Mr. Charles Hunt, 
of the South Suburban Gas Company; Mr. Stanley H. Jones, 
of the Commercial Gas Company; Mr. A. E. Broadberry, of 
the Tottenham District Light, Heat and Power Company; Mr. 
W. E. Price, of Hampton Court; and Mr. W. H. Bennett, of 
Redhill. Instances could be multiplied. 

On the other hand, there are, of course, many examples of 
men who have had no technical training, but who are to-day 





5 
occupying with marked success high positions as admini. 
strators. Mr. D. Milne Watson, Governor of the Ga. Light 
and Coke Company; Mr. Henry Wade Deacon, of Li rpool : 
Col. H. K. Stephenson, of Sheffield; Mr. R. W. Edwards, of 
Aldershot; Mr. W. Woolley, of Derby; Mr. J. E. Cowen) of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne; Mr. J. H. Ellis, of Plymouth; and hers. 

But in such cases we believe that the leading technica! men 
who are associated with them play a very active part in the 
commercial achievements which their respective und rtakings 
have scored. Is it not a fact that these men are in the closest 
contact with the administrators, even if they are not admini. 
strators themselves? A sagacious board of directors or a com. 
mittee will take good care to see that the engineers whom they 
appoint are fully capable of advising them in an administrative 
capacity. This is evident from the published records of how 
the good results of working have been obtained. Successful 
leaders of industry possess the valuable faculty of discerning 
the men best suited to aid them in their work ; and they make 


their selection accordingly. 
In considering this interesting topic from the gas industry's 


point of view, one cannot help regarding the existing relation. 
ship of the two technical bodies representing the industry—the 
Institution of Gas Engineers and the Society of British Gas 
Industries—for the question of training the technical-com- 


mercial man is involved in this. Would it not be an advan- 
tage for the members of each organization to meet as one 
body, thereby learning more readily than is now possible of 
each others’ successes, failures, and difficulties? After all, 
everybody engaged in the industry is working for its pros- 
perity. The plant engineer (i.e., the commercial man) and the 
works engineer (also a commercial man so far as his own 
undertaking is concerned), by jointly discussing matters which 
are of common and vital interest to the success of the industry 
as a whole, would be advancing its interests to a material 
degree. On such subjects as the life of gas meters, refractory 
materials, gas valve flanges, gasholder plates, and in important 
work on committees of the British Engineering Standards 
Association, representatives of each Society have been found 
advantageously working hand in hand, and are still doing so. 
The writer believes that a more extended, closer, and general 
association would be to the benefit of all. From it would 
emerge men having a clear vision of the great potentialities of 
the gas industry, endowed with all the attributes of leader- 
ship, and distinctly seeing before them the road which must be 
traversed for the realization of its highest aspirations. 














Synthetic Ammonia Catalysts. 

In order to study the various problems of catalysis which are 
peculiar to the synthetic ammonia process, the firm of Lazote 
(Incorporated) have installed a catalyst laboratory at the Wil- 
mington (Del.) experimental station of Messrs. E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co. ; and this plant, which embodies many inter- 
esting features, is described in the August issue of ‘* Industrial 
and Engineering Chemistry.’’ One of the main features is the 
high-pressure catalyst-testing installation, the purpose of which 
is to permit of testing a wide variety of catalysts for the re- 
action between nitrogen and hydrogen under a diversity of con- 
ditions. It is occupied principally in determining the activity 
and longevity of these materials under variations of conditions 
which parallel as closely as possible those met in commercial 
operation. The chief operating variables which the installation 
is equipped to study are temperature, pressure, gas flow, and 
purity of the gas mixture. It is possible to use reaction tem- 
peratures up to 800° C., and the pressure may be varied from 
atmospheric pressure to 1000 atmospheres or above. ‘The pre- 
sent installation permits gas flows as high as 2,000,000 space 
velocity (space velocity being defined as unit volumes of gas, 
measured at 1 atmosphere pressure and 0° C., passing through 
unit volume of catalyst per hour). Special arrangements are 
made for the introduction into the synthesis system of the 
gaseous impurities most often met in practice—such as carbon 
monoxide and methane. The installation is equipped with ten 
catalyst furnaces, which may be operated either in parallel or 
in series, thus permitting the testing of the same or ten different 
catalysts at once under a variety of conditions of pressure, tem- 
perature, and gas flow. The plant is particularly adapted to 
carry out catalyst testing for ammonia synthesis; but it may 
easily be converted to the testing of catalysts for other gas re 
actions. 





Gas for Heating Small Greenhouses.—Many amateurs who 
have their small greenhouses placed in favourable positions are 
still unable to provide flower blooms during the cold months, 
or to raise certain seedlings in the very early days of the year, 
when it is necessary that they should be raised, if the best 
results are to be achieved. They lack just that small — 
of artificial heat in the greenhouse which is essential on col 
days—heat which, however, can be easily provided with a 
minimum of labour and at a cost so low that it is a matter 
of some surprise that more have not availed themselves of % 
great boon. The current issue (No. 138) of ‘‘ A Thousan . 
and-One Uses for Gas’? contains practical notes on the heat- 
ing of small greenhouses, and a wealth of illustrations. 
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NORTH BRITISH ASSOCIATION OF GAS MANAGERS. 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING. 


THE Annual General Meeting of the Association was held in the Council Room of the City Chambers, 


Dunfermline, on Thursday last. 


Mr. JAMES CAMPBELL, Gas Engineer, of Dunfermline (the President), 


occupied the chair ; and the attendance of members was probably one of the best in the annals of the 


Association. 


Accompanying the President on the platform at the outset of the proceedings were Provost 


Fraser, Dunfermline ; Mr. Andrew Shearer, Town Clerk, Dunfermline ; Mr. J. M. Smith, Convener of 

the Gas Committee of Dunfermline Town Council; Messrs. John Wilson, Motherwell, and James Bell, 

Dumbarton, Vice-Presidents ; Mr. J. W. M‘Lusky, Glasgow, Immediate Past President ; and Messrs. S. 
Milne, Aberdeen, H. H. Gracie, Edinburgh, and J. W. Napier, Alloa. 





MEETING OF THE NORTH BRITISH 


A Civic WELCOME. 

Provost FRASER, opening the proceedings, said he had great 
pleasure, as Chief Magistrate of the ancient and royal burgh 
of Dunfermline, in bidding the members of the Association wel- 
come. The fact that at one time he had been Convener of the 
gas undertaking in Dunfermline added to this pleasure. Dur- 
ing his tenure of office in that capacity, he recognized that there 
were great possibilities in the industry; and he was glad to 
think that, under the capable management of Mr. Campbell, 
these possibilities had in large measure been taken advantage 
of. This had been accomplished by sound management, and 
with the cordial goodwill and approval of the members of the 
Council. He relinquished the convenership of the gas under- 
taking with regret, but with a feeling of satisfaction that the 
office was about to be filled by an able and enthusiastic co- 
worker, Councillor J. M. Smith. 

Councillor J. M. SmitH (Convener of the Gas Committee) 
reminded those members present that he had the privilege of 
taking part in the spring meeting of the Association in Edin- 
burgh, and on that occasion he conveyed a cordial invitation 
to the members to hold their annual meeting in Dunfermline. 
he City Council were glad to see so many visitors in their 
midst. They accepted this numerous representation of the 
membership of the Association not only as a compliment to 
Dunfermline, but as a genuine token of goodwill and respect 
‘or Mr. Campbell. It was the hope of the City Council that 
the visit might be enjoyable. For managers of municipal gas 
undertakings, he supposed the year that had gone had not 
been a particularly happy one. At the spring meeting, he had 
rather boasted of the fact that in Dunfermline they were in 
a position to sell gas at 2s. 6d. per 1000 c.ft. Since then, not- 
withstanding the fact that they had in the President one of the 
shrewdest engineers in Scotland, it had been found necessary 
to increase the price to 2s. 10d. Mr. Campbell, as they all 
knew, was a great enthusiast in everything that pertained to 
the gas industry. Taking a long and a broad view of the out- 
look, it seemed to him that real progress in the gas industry 
depended in large measure on the manner in which gas engi- 
neers did their work. Individual enthusiasm was much re- 
quired; and it was the duty of every manager to put the very 
best he could into his work. If all did this, they need fear 
NO opposition. 

e PresipENT, on behalf of the members, conveyed to the 

Corporation a sense of the appreciation which all felt of the 


(Photo, by James Norval, Dunfermline. 
ASSOCIATION AT DUNFERMLINE. 


cordiality and heartiness of the welcome extended to them. 
To himself it had been a great satisfaction to note with what 
enthusiasm the Convener of the Gas Committee and the mem- 
bers of the Council had entered into the arrangements for the 
meeting. 

Tue MINuTEs. 

The Secretary (Mr. David Fulton, of Helensburgh) read 
the minutes of the last annual general meeting, and they were 
confirmed. 

CounciL’s ANNUAL Report. 


The PRESIDENT, referring to the report [ante, p. 545], observed 
that the Council had agreed to recommend that Mr. Alexander 
Yuill, ex-Engineer and Manager of the Dundee Corporation 
Gas Department, should be elected an honorary member. It 
was well known that Mr. Yuill had all along taken an active 
part in the work of the Association, and it was only fitting that 
they should bestow upon him the highest distinction within 
their power. It would be further noticed that, in connection 
with the scheme for education and certification of gas engi- 
neers, a Scottish Advisory Committee had been formed. He 
was glad to say that, on the whole, the work of the Committee 
promised exceptionally well. He formally moved the adoption 
of the report and accounts. 

Mr. J. W. M‘Lusky (Glasgow) said there was a reference by 
Mr. Archibald Kellock, the Hon. Secretary of the Commercial 
Section for the Western District, to the disposal of residuals, 
particularly coke. He did not wish to raise this question in 
any grumbling sense, nor yet in a critical spirit; but he felt 
there ought to be more said on this topic than the simple state- 
ment which appeared in Mr. Kellock’s report. Mr. Johnstone, 
in his report for the North-Eastern District, was more com- 
municative. Mr. Kellock knew him (the speaker) well enough 
to appreciate the fact that he was not putting the one report 
against the other. He had been prompted to raise this ques- 
tion because of his desire to remind members that, whether 
they were commercial men or not, it could not be said that they 
were selling coke if they simply dumped it into the territory of 
their neighbours. It was foolish to strike a note of self-con- 
gratulation over a yard being empty, if the coke had been put 
into the area of a neighbouring manager. The only people 
who had benefited by coke transactions during the past three 
or four months had been the railways. Complaint had been 
made that there had been a serious fall in the price of coke— 
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that, in fact, it had decreased from 35s. to 15s. Why should 
that be? If the Corporations of Glasgow and Edinburgh 
locked-up their supplies of coke ordinarily intended for the 
export trade to Scandanavia, why did other managers cut the 
price throughout the country? He detested a note of self- 
congratulation being sounded over empty yards, when all that 
had happened was that the coke had been transferred to the 
areas of near neighbours. He desired to see some sort of 
adherence to the policy set-up by the Association some years 
ago; but from the experience of the past year, he was prepared 
to say that go p.ct. of the gas undertakings throughout the 
country had benefited from the fact that Glasgow and Edin- 
burgh had locked-up their supplies of coke. He pleaded for 
greater loyalty among those in control of gas undertakings. 
It was neither selling coke nor was it good salesmanship to 
dispose of supplies at 5s. a ton less than anybody else. 

The point raised by Mr. M‘Lusky was not pursued further, 
and the motion for the adoption of the report was unanimously 
agreed to. 

New Mempers. 


The Secretary said that, since the report was printed, he had 
received applications for membership from the undernoted : 

Extraordinary Members.—Messrs. John W. Mitchley, 
M.I.Mech.E. (Messrs. Blair, Campbell, & M‘Lean, Glas- 
gow), Thomas Shearer (Messrs. Shearer & Munro, Glasgow), 
and James Thom (Messrs. Stewarts & Lloyds, Ltd., Glasgow). 

Associates.—Messrs. Marshall A. Waddell, Assistant, South 
Queensferry, and George Keillor, Jun., Assistant Engineer and 
Manager, Dunfermline. ’ 

They were unanimously admitted to membership. 

The President then delivered his address. 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS OF MR. JAMES CAMPBELL. 


I appreciate very highly the honour conferred upon. me by 
the members, when, in September of last year, they elected 
me to the responsible position of President of the North British 
Association of Gas Engineers—an honour of which I am proud, 
and for which I tender my heartiest thanks. I must confess 
to having accepted office feeling the responsibility attaching to 
such a position, and with a jealous regard for its dignity and 
traditions; but with the cordial assistance of the Members of 
Council, whose help I would gratefully acknowledge, my task 
has been made easy, and I am content to leave the verdict as 
to the past year’s work in the hands of the members. 











THE PRESIDENT, MR. JAMES CAMPBELL, 


Engineer and Manager, Dunfermline Corporation Gas Department. 


To hold the office of President of our Association is a splen- 
did opportunity to render some service to the industry generally 
—more especially as it carries with it a seat on the Council of 
the Institution of Gas Engineers. My only regret as to the 
latter position is that the period of service is so short as to 
allow er no more than merely getting a grasp of the various 
important questions coming before that body. 

In considering the subject of his address, a President must 
always be confronted with a certain amount of difficulty as to 
whether he should discuss questions of policy relating to the 
industry generally, or bring before the members a technical 
subject or subjects, the latter preferably being within his own 
experience. I propose to adopt the latter course, keeping in 
view that this is a technical association, founded for the pur- 
pose of presenting and discussing technical questions, and the 
fact that we now have the National Gas Council and other 
bodies who so efficiently deal with questions of policy, legisla- 
tion, &c., from a national standpoint. Notwithstanding this 
view, I feel that I must deal, necessarily in the briefest possible 
manner, with the position of the gas industry in its relation to 
the proposed subsidizing of the electrical industry, because 1 
know that my remarks, endorsed as they will be by the Asso- 


ciation, will reach a public in this and surrounding districts that 
is not reached by technical journals. 












POSITION OF THE GAS INDUSTRY. 


The gas industry is under a deep debt of obligation ic Mr, 
Milne Watson for his brilliant advocacy of the case for gas | 


s@S in 
opposition to the proposed Government scheme of electrical de. 
velopment; and 1 would specially mention his address io the 
Society of British Gas Industries on May 20 last, from which 
address I have taken the liberty of quoting freely. As ire 
aware, the gas industry has made extraordinary progress within 
recent years ; and when it is kept in mind that these years cover 
periods of high charges for gas, persistent bad trade and un. 
employment, and keen electrical competition, the increased out- 


put is the more remarkable. 

The sales of gas in Great Britain in 1902 amounted to 160 
thousand million c.ft., and by 1923 these sales had increased 
to no less than 274 thousand millions—a truly phenomenal in- 
crease, and one that shows the appreciation by the public of the 
ability of the gas industry to meet its needs, in the industrial 
and the domestic spheres. This increased business naturally 
leads to more employment; and as the gas industry employs 
more than five men for every one that the electricity industry 
employs for the same output of heat energy, it follows that our 
industry’s contribution towards providing employment has been 
of no mean order. 

It is being urged that cheap electrical power would be a 
cure for the evil of unemployment; and yet on the North-East 
Coast of England, where there are the largest super-stations in 
this country, belonging to an electricity cohitelien probably 
as up-to-date and efficient as any in the world, and supplying 
current over a large area at very low rates, the depression of 
industry is as great as, if not greater than, in any other part 
of the country. Although the industries of that district have 
freely availed themselves of this cheap supply of power, it has 
not lifted them out of the trade depression, for the simple 
reason that power represents too small a proportion of their 
total working costs. In shipbuilding, marine engincering, 
locomotive building, and iron foundries, the cost of power re- 
presents under 1} p.ct. of the total working costs; while in 
a representative engineering works it has been ascertained t 


that 
power represents only o'8 p.ct. of the total manufacturing 


costs. From this it is evident that it is not high power costs 
in this country that are the cause of trade depression, and that 
even if power were supplied free no appreciable contribution 
would be made towards a recovery of trade. We have only t 


quote the instances where British shipowners have placed 
orders for ships with foreign yards, at prices much lower than 
British tenders, to learn that something more than cheap power, 
electrical or otherwise, is needed to cure the present depression 
in industry. 

_ The general public has a totally erroneous idea of the rela- 
tive magnitude of the gas and electrical industries; and in this 
connection I need only mention that the Gas Light and C 
Company (London) alone supply a greater number of heat u 


ke 


units 





than the heat equivalent of the electricity sent out by the whole 
of the electricity undertakings of Great Britain, and that the 


capacity, in heat units, of the super-power station recently 
opened by His Majesty the King at Barking, of which so 


much was made in the newspapers, is only equal to the exten- 
sion required annually by the largest London gas undertaking 
to meet its normal increase of business. 

_ The opposition of the gas industry to the proposed subsidiz- 
ing of its rival is in no sense in the spirit of ‘‘ the dog in t 
manger,’’ but is conceived entirely from the view that t 
granting of subsidies to industry is wrong in principle—esy 
cially when, as in this case, one industry would be helped at 
the expense of another in practically the same line of busi- 
ness. That the electrical industry is in no need of help, is 
shown by the dividends paid by the leading companies. All ws 
ask is that each industry should have a fair field and no favour, 
and be allowed tto work-out its development along lines to bi 
decided by its administrators; and as it is a subject which 
closely concerns the municipalities of Scotland (interested as 
thev are so largely in the gas industry), it is hoped that they 
will take concerted action to bring before Members of Parlia- 
ment their views on this important matter. 





RECONSTRUCTION AT DUNFERMLINE. 


The output of gas in Dunfermline for the vear 191S—-the 
vear in which I took up duties there—was 205 million c.ft.; 
and as it has since risen to 3553 millions, it will be evident tl 
very considerable extensions and reconstruction, both in 


} 
works and in the distribution department, have had to be 
undertaken. 

The carbonizing plant at that time consisted of both horizon- 
tal and vertical retorts, the latter being built to the designs 


of my predecessor; and as these were unequal to the de- 
mand for gas, which was rapidly increasing, and were un- 
economical in operation, my first duty was to advise as to how 


this problem should be met. It was decided to scrap the ex- 
isting plant; and in April, 1919, a contract was placed with 
the Woodall-Duckham Company for the erection of twenty 
5-ton retorts, complete with house, electric generating piant, 


coal and coke conveyor, coal breaker, wagon tippers, &c. This 
plant was put to work in August, 1920, and has given th 
greatest satisfaction, working with the utmost regularity and 
smoothness; and as the whole of these twenty retorts were 
in operation for a short period last winter, a further contract 
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has recently been placed with the same firm for an extension, 
consist ‘ing of a complete house, containing only eight retorts 
meantime, and with a hoist and coal and coke handling plant. 
This w ork will be commenced during the current month. 

Only local coals are used for gas making; and these are well 
oied for working in vertical retorts, being only slightly 
caking, and giving a good yield of gas, coke, tar, and ammonia. 
Our working results, since starting with vertical retorts, are 
given in the following table. (The year ended May, 1921, has 
been omitted, as it did not include a full year’s working, and, 
in addition, covered the coal strike period. ) 

















veer Tina’ Yield Therms | | Coke Sold | Tar Sold S./Ammonia 

eet eee per Ton. perTon.| per Ton. | per Ton. | Sold per Ton. 
_— C.Ft. } Cwt. | Galls, Lbs. 
May, 1922 . 16,530 73°33 | 7°35 |  *0'9e 27°36 
» 1923 - 17,448 76°28 7°58 18°97 31°82 
» 1924 « 17,228 74°93 8°33 | «18°13 30°13 
yy 1925 17,153 | 74°27 8°20 18°58 29°09 


The fact of having a rapidly increasing output, nil with 
a minimum daily consumption equal to nearly 70 p.ct. of the 
maximum, has enabled the carbonizing plant to be worked 
economically, as is shown below. 





Carbonizing Wages 
per 1000 C.Ft. of Gas 
Sold 





Pence. 
1920 7°95 
1922 2°87 
1923 2°13 
1924 I*gI 
1925 1°95 


This figure of carbonizing wages includes all men engaged in 
the retort house, conveyor man, emptying of coal wagons, and 
removal of coke—in fact, all charges from coal in wagon to 
coke into storage hoppers or to yard—and i in addition it includes 
one-half of” the w ages of the work’s foreman and the engine- 
house attendant, and also one-third of the boilermen’s wages, 
all these items being in my opinion chargeable to carbonizing. 


FEATURES OF THE OUTPUT. 


Mention of our minimum output leads me to digress for a 


moment, and to place before you a chart comparing our output 
on Tuesday, Dec. 30, 1924, with that of Tuesday, June 23, 
1925. 


= veral interesting factors in present-day gas supply are there 

nd ate d. 
The importance of the lighting load, as shown by a com- 
pene. of the outputs between the hours of 6 p.m. to 
TO p-m. 

2) The extent to which gas is used for cooking, each meal 
time having its distinctive peak 

(3) The maximum hourly output now occurs in summer, and 
in our case is equal to over 12 p.ct. of the day’s output. 

(4) The necessity of having mains of sufficient capacity to 
deal with the peak hour. 

(5) In summer there are 13 hours, and in winter 14 hours per 
day, during which the output exceeds, or is equal to, the 
hourly average make required for that day’s output. 





It will be noted that the daily output in summer is equal to 
67 p.ct. of that in winter. 


Derai_s or Work DONE. 


The demolition of the old horizontal and vertical retorts left 
us with an excellent house, except for the —_ and as this 
house was in a convenient situation, and easily adapted, it 
was converted into our coal store No. 2. The floors over the 
existing underground passages in this retort house were re- 
built, thus forming two tunnels into which coal could be de- 
livered on to skips. The horizontal retort bench, which for- 
merly stood between these tunnels, was partly demolished so 
as to leave an inverted ‘‘ V’’ in the centre. This rough brick- 
work was covered with concrete finished smooth, and thus was 
formed a hopper-bottomed coal store, from which coal is very 
easily withdrawn, practically without trimming, into the tun- 
nels previously mentioned. This coal store was divided by three 
cross walls, giving four divisions; the cross walls forming a 
support on which was built a gangway extending the whole 
length of the house, and placed in the centre. 

Loaded skips of coal from the railway siding are run along 
this gangway and tipped into the store, the whole arrangement 
providing a very convenient and cheap method of handling 
coal. The tunnels extending under this and another adjoining 
coal store are connected with hoists, and are extended under- 
neath the coke yard, and provided with suitable openings; and 
over this yard the coke will be distributed by means of band 
conveyors to be installed shortly, so that coke can be deposited 
on to, or lifted from, the yard with the minimum of labour. 

The exhauster house next demanded attention, as, while there 
were three exhausters, two of these were now too small to deal 
with even the summer load, so that we had no stand-by. A 
steam-driven exhauster of 100,000 c.ft. per hour capacity made 
by the Brvan Donkin Company was installed, and the positions 
of the various exhausters and compressors re-arranged so as to 
provide for further extensions. At the same time a small com- 
pressor was discarded and replaced by a horizonal steam-driven 
reciprocating dup! ex set, also by the Bryan Donkin Company, 
having a capacity of 50,000 c.ft. per hour against 20 Ibs. per 
sq. in. pressure, and controlled by a regulator operated by the 
outlet pressure of the compressor. There again, a re-arrange- 
ment of positions and piping was made, so that the provision of 
further compressing plant will be comparatively easy. 

This house now contains two exhausters, each of 100,000 
c.ft. per hour capacity, three compressors (one of 50,000 c.ft. 
capacity operating at a pressure of from 4 to 12 lbs. according 
to demand, and two of smaller capacity), and two hydraulic 
pumping engines for hoists, wagon tippers, &c. The exhaust 
steam from these engines is utilized as far as possible for the 
heating of boiler feed water; but there is a considerable surplus 
which is discharged through two pipes having exhaust heads 
fitted. The lack of this simple provision had resulted in the 
almost complete destruction of the engine house roof, necessi- 
tating the renewal of both wood and slate work, whereas the 
roofs are now in perfect condition, and there is an entire 
absence of the usual hot spray in the vicinity of the engine 
house. 

The installation of a 2 million c.ft. per day Livesey washer, 
replacing a tower scrubber and a Walker purifying machine, 
completed the reconstruction of the gas-making plant. 


STORAGE ACCOMMODATION. 


The question of gasholder accommodation was at this time 
somewhat acute, as we had storage for only 500,000 c.ft., the 
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last 100,000 ¢.ft. of which was of limited use, owing to the low 
pressure thrown by the last lift of one holder, and our output 
was approaching 1,250,000 c.ft. per day. The question of how 
much storage should be provided is often debated on what I 
may term purely theoretical grounds; but in practice it cannot 
be denied that ample storage tends towards economical work- 
ing. In studying our chart of maximum output, it might be 
argued that works of our size could be carried on with half-a- 
million storage; but, in so doing, no account is taken of excep- 
tionally heavy outputs, long spells of dark weather, breakdown 
of machinery, and last, but not least, the freedom from anxiety 
of those in charge. 

The engineer who is almost constantly worried by watching 
the plates and rivets disappear, cannot possibly run his works 
in a smooth and orderly fashion; nor can he get the best out of 
his men or his plant, when these have to be adapted to meet the 
varying demands for gas, instead of working to a definite 
“‘make,” and allowing the gasholders to take care of the 
fluctuations. These remarks apply specially to those works 
having vertical retorts, where a single retort is, comparatively 


PLAN OF THE DUNFERMLINE GAS-WORKS 











THE ENGINE HOUSE. 





ROAD 





speaking, a fairly large unit. In our case we never had a 
complete week in which the same number of retorts was work- 
ing through the period, as retorts had invariably to be shut- 
down for the week-end and restarted on the evening of Sunday- 


Monday. This, of course, is bad for both plant and results, 
and, in addition, means a greater number of retorts under fire 
than is really necessary. The provision of ample gasholder 
accommodation allows for the working of only such a number 
of retorts as will, in a week, provide the necessary gas, whereas 
formerly the number of retorts under fire had to be equal to the 
highest daily output. 

In proposing to a committee the erection of an additional 
gasholder, one cannot, as in the case of (say) vertical retorts, 
reduce the question to £ s. d.; but I felt convinced that, in our 
case at least, there were substantial economies to be effected, 
and in this I was not disappointed. The coke available for sale 
was inoreased by 0°75 cwt. per ton of coal carbonized (from 
7°58 cwt. to 8°33 cwt.)—itself no mean saving on a consumption 


of 19,658 tons of coal per annum, with an average price for 
coke that year of 32s. 83d. per ton—and, in addition, retorts 
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were seldom let-down except for scurfing, which must tend to 
lengthen the life of the plant. (While the sales of coke per ton 
for 1925 were down to 8-2 cwt., this is really due to a conserva- 
five estimate of coke stocks, whereas in the previous two years 
we had no stock whatever.) 

The erection of a spiral-guided holder of 1} million c.ft. 
capacity, in steel tank wholly above ground, was entrusted to 
Messrs. R. & J. Dempster, and was completed in little over a 
vear. This holder was erected on ground belonging to the 
Department, adjoining the works; but the valves were placed 
‘nthe works, and adjacent to those of our No. 2 gasholder. 


SULPHATE MAKING. 


The sulphate of ammonia plant has been entirely recon- 
structed, including a new saturator and centrifugal dryer; and 
we now produce a salt that is much appreciated by local buyers. 

Within recent months we discarded the steam sulphate ejec- 
tor, as it was found that salt so discharged was inclined to be 
of a sloppy character, the orystals were damaged and rendered 
smaller, and the salt was rather more difficult to dry. Our 
workmen prefer hand-fishing, and we certainly have a better 
product by this method. We have found by experience that 
sulphate should not be discharged direct from the saturator to 
the centrifugal drier, but should first be placed on a draining 
table, and only passed into the drier after the greater portion of 
the liquid has drained off. By this means a better drying 
effect is obtained. The cost of renewing the fine copper gauze 
of these driers is an expensive item; and to get over this we 
have adopted ordinary sacking, such as is used for sulphate 
bags. This is hung on a ring at the top of the basket, and 
serves the double purpose of preventing sulphate leaking 
through the larger holes in the basket, and facilitating removal 

f the salt without damaging the copper. After whizzing 
sufficiently to remove the bulk of the acid, we spray the sulphate 
with water, heated and spraved by means of a steam ejector 
lifting a definite quantity of water from a vessel adjoining. 


SreaAM Ratstnc By Wastr-Heat Boller. 


The raising of steam in a gas-works is an item the cost of 
which is, IT am afraid, often-imperfectly known, and when 
closely investigated provides food for thought. Our plant con- 
sisted of two small Cornish boilers, maximum pressure 
6o lbs, and one Lancashire boiler, working pressure 100 Ibs. 
The Cornish boilers were unequal to carrying the load in sum- 
mer, even with the sulphate plant off, and we could not work 
all three boilers at once. The cleaning of the Lancashire boiler, 
necessitating the use of the smaller boilers, was always a trying 
time, and in addition the Lancashire boiler was_unduly pressed 
n winter. , 

_The question of further boiler power naturally led me to con- 
sider the question of a waste-heat boiler; and last year a con- 
tract was placed with the Woodall-Duckham Company for an 
nstallation. The main waste gas flue in the retort house was 
thoroughly overhauled and insulated, and the flue leading to 
the boiler was insulated with Moler bricks, and slag wool. The 
fan is driven by a high-speed steam engine, the exhaust of 
which is used for the heating of feed water, which is main- 
tained at an average temperature of 205° Fahr. The feed 
pump is controlled by a ‘‘ Thermo-Feed”’ regulator, which 
maintains a very steady water-line; and this, combined with 
mechanical lubrication of the fan engine, and high and low 
water alarm, dispenses with the necessity for constant super- 
vision. The steam drive for the fan was specified in prefer- 
ence to drive by electric motor, as being much cheaper to run 
and giving the advantage of hot feed water. I also much prefer 
our arrangement with the engine and fan on ground level, 
instead of, as is usual, on the top of the boiler outlet casing, 
as It makes supervision and repairs more certain than when 
an attendant has to climb for his periodical visits. 

This boiler has been in use since January last, and has proved 
most successful. For our Lancashire boiler we had previously 

‘0 purchase small coal for steam raising, costing about £1300 
a oo in addition to which we used considerable quanti- 
ron coke and breeze; whereas we now consume only small 
breeze, for which we have no other outlet. The waste-heat 

“ner Is supplying between 60 and 7o p.ct. of our whole steam 


— this Proportion varying according to circum- 
re & ; installation of mechanical draught on our set- 
one resulted ina distinct improvement, there being no 
ee hos weather conditions; and there are other ad- 
ielialflew — no account was taken when the question of 
Ae pe such a boiler was considered. 
Werte ie’ nina of smallest demand, we had last summer ten 
sialon Pie wii tg three producers working, and in 
f heat. but with ~ seb sae ne h Me ane te wey 
dbtinct savieg ie aiitoel. taeda 
uhener ex ing is effected. During a portion of the past 
small breeze sa po gp producer under fire, and used in it 
“Yep coke of a size that is, under existing conditions 


arge quanti market, difficult to sell, and of which we had a 
By admitti; « : due to the stocking of coke during last winter. 
these at small quantity of secondary air to this bed, 
leet i. carried, a large volume of producer gas is taken 

;| the waste gas flue, and the bed is ready for use at a 
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considerably in advance of its usual time; but it proved a very 
economical method of steam raising. Our short experience in 
this respect would make it appear to be worth consideration 
whether producers of large capacity might be designed for in- 
corporation in vertical settings, these producers to use un- 
screened coke containing a large percentage of breeze, and the 
excess gas produced to be led by a separate flue direct from the 
producer to the waste gas flue for use in a waste-heat boiler. 
It should then be possible to dispense entirely with the ordinary 
works boilers—resulting in economy in steam production and 
lower capital costs, due to the elimination of boiler settings, 
chimney, &c. 

“T.-C.” ‘Tam Puant. 


The only other item I would mention in connection with the 
works is the installation of a tar dehydration plant on the 
‘““T.1.C.”’ system, supplied and erected by the Woodall- 
Duckham Company. ‘This plant is well known, and needs no 
description ; but I would here record that the lead-bath process 
leads to remarkably easy working and control of temperatures. 
As the plant was only started last June, it is too early yet to 
speak of financial results; but my short experience leads me to 
believe that these will be of a very satisfactory nature. 

The question of ample storage for crude tar and tar products 
for such a plant is of the greatest importance, if the best 
financial results are to be obtained; and I therefore decided on 
a reinforced conorete tank, having a capacity ot over 150,000 
gallons of crude tar, 50,000 gallons of dehydrated tar, and three 
sections each of 10,000 gallons for oils. There is a disinclina- 
tion in many quarters to use concrete for such a purpose; but I 
believe that leakages are often due to the tanks being used 
before the concrete is sufficiently dried and set. If oil or tar is 
allowed to permeate through imperfectly dried concrete, then 
the concrete can never set, and a permanent leak is caused; but 
in our case the tank was completed ten months before it was 
put into commission, and in addition the oil tanks were rendered 
with a solution of silicate of soda just before use. The result 
has been eminently satisfactory. Very few leaks have occurred, 
and such as are evident are extremely small and of no account. 

The tank, designed by the Trussed Concrete Steel Company, 
is 60 ft. square and 11 ft. deep, the top being level with the 
works yard, and made to carry ordinary traffic. As three sides 
of the tank are exposed, any leaks are easily observed. A 
chamber was built alongside the tank, and roofed in, and all 
pumps were placed therein at the level of the bottom of the 
tank, so that the pumps are fed under pressure of the head in 
the tank. The crude and dehydrated tar storages are provided 
with steam heating by means of welded pipes, rendering it easy 
to run prepared tar direct into barrels at the lower level or to 
pump it into tanks on the upper or yard level. Advantage has 
been taken of the different levels in the works yard to arrange 
for barrels being filled from storage at the upper level, and 
then rolled on to a loading bank adjoining, from which motor 
lorries can be loaded without any lifting of barrels. 

A plant for the preparation of mixtures of dehydrated tar and 
bitumen has also been installed; the bitumen being melted by 
the waste heat from the tar still, and the hot tar and melted 
bitumen running into calibrated tanks for mixing. Gas-works 
must make provision for supplying such mixtures, as there is a 
distinct demand at present for these preparations. 


DISTRIBUTION. 

On the distribution side of our business we have a fairly 
extensive area, a large proportion of which is supplied under 
high pressure; and some of our successes and failures in this 
department may prove of interest. 

Our largest area supplied under high pressure is that of 
Rosyth, comprising some 1600 houses wholly occupied by em- 
ployees of one of the greatest of British Naval Dockyards. In 
1918 this area was served by means of high-pressure supplies 
laid through a large part of the district, and a number of 
governors controlling the various streets and sections. The 
governors, however, were of a type totally unsuitable for the 
conditions under which they were required to operate, as they 
were designed to carry an inlet pressure of not more than about 
1zin. It had evidently been intended so to run the compressors 
as to maintain approximately this pressure at the inlet of the 
governors; but this I found to be a hopeless proposition. On 
occasions a pressure of over 12 in. was found on consumers’ 
premises; while at other times there was absolutely no gas 
whatever in certain districts at times of greatest demand. It 
was therefore decided to reorganize the whole scheme of sup- 
ply; and for this purpose all the sectional governors were cut 
out and a Reynolds governor, in duplicate, installed to control 
the whole district. In the carrying out of this work must be 
recorded one of our failures. 

The site for this governor was given very careful considera- 
tion, principally from the point of view of ensuring that the 
distribution of low-pressure gas should be as equal as possible 
over the area; but it turned out to have the fatal defect that it 
was liable to flooding. The governor was placed in a pit just off 
the main road; but in wet weather we had it on several occa- 
sions wholly immersed in water, with very awkward results in 
governing. Removal was decided upon, and another site was 
found; and as at this point a corner shop was being erected, it 
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days’ notice, It was really a case of heating-up a bed 


was arranged that the Gas Department should build a sunk 
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Fig. 2.—Plan of Supply Area. 


chamber underneath the shop and instal the governor therein. 
This chamber is perfectly watertight and well drained, ample 
provision is made for ventilation and lighting, and it is large 
enough to serve as a district store for fitters. Work can be 
carried out here under all weather conditions; and repairs and 
supervision, and the taking of charts, are much easier to ac- 
complish than in a pit in the road. This site had the further 
advantage that the outlet from the governor led direct into an 
8-in. main running through the centre of the district. 

The above alteration led to a great improvement in supply 
conditions; but still it was found that certain districts were 
short of pressure at cooking times. This was due to the large 
number of dead ends in the system; and it was therefore 
arranged to connect-up the whole of these, thus ensuring that 
every street and section was fed from both ends. This district 
is laid out on (Garden City lines, and it was natural in the first 
instance to leave the dead ends referred to; but we were faced 
with the difficulty that mains which were formerly carrying 
high-pressure gas were now used for low pressure, and were 
therefore inadequate if supplied from one end only. The final 
result has been that (Rosyth has an excellent supply and ample 
pressure at all times over the whole district. : 

There are some peculiar circumstances attending the supply 
of gas in this area. First we have the fact that practically 
every one of the 1600 houses has a cooker, and uses it, and the 
demand during meal times is exceptionally heavy, especially 
during Sunday forenoon. Yet at other times of the day the 
demand is practically nil, and as nearly all the houses are lit by 
electricity it is in the evening very small indeed. The public 
lighting, however, is by gas, and creates sufficient demand to 
prevent any banking-up of pressure, in the event of the governor 
valve not closing-up completely. But in the early mornings in 
summer, when there are no street lamps in use and no demand 
exists from the district, we have had cases of high pressure 
creeping past the governor, due to very slight accumulations of 
rust on the governor valve face. It is, of course, no easv 
matter to get over this difficulty, which only occurs in summer ; 
and although the obvious remedy would be to reduce the pres- 
sure at the works, this is meantime impracticable, as the com- 
pressor serves other districts which require more pressure than 
Rosyth. A district such as this, where gas is used almost 
wholly for cooking, and very little for lighting, offers distinct 
difficulties in supplying under high pressure; but we can claim 
to have successfully overcome these, and to be in a position to 
say that the supply is now completely satisfactory. The Naval 
Dockyard is furnished with gas from the same high-pressure 
main, the pressure being controlled by a governor placed im- 
mediately in front of the meter. ‘ 

Our main is extended for fully a mile beyond Rosyth to the 
Burgh of Inverkeithing, where the gas-works are now shut- 
down, and a supply is given in bulk to the Gas Company. A 
governor is fixed prior to the station meter, and the gas is 
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then fed into the holder for distribution. The valves op thie 
governor are only opened sufficiently to pass such a quantity 
per hour as will maintain the supply in the holder; and jt of, 
happens that this rate of flow is not altered for weelks at 
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This arrangement is very suitable for our works, and js ajsy . 

convenience for the man in charge at the other end. : 
SuppPLyING OutLyinc Districts. 

Attention was next given to a district comprising six Villages 

and one small burgh, Culross, which were served by a pipelip, 


under a pressure of about ro in., controlled by a gov 
on the main not far from our works, and having 
attached to each meter. This system had worked fairly y 
for some time; but colliery developments at the far end cays 
a considerable increase in house building, several hundred: 
of dwellings being erected within a short time, and after thes 
were connected-up the pressure was found to be inadequay 
As a temporary measure, the governor at the works end wa 
loaded up until a pressure of nearly 18 in. was given; but thi 
soon landed us in a difficulty, as the small governors on th 
meters were useless under this pressure. Excessive pressures 
were found in the first two villages on the route, while the mog 
important—that at the far end—had pressures varying rounj 
about 14 in. during lighting hours. 

Various schemes were considered as remedies, including ¢] 
laying of governed low-pressure mains in each village; py 
this was ruled out, principally on the question of cost. Thes 
villages are all long and straggling, have no side streets, ang 
there is only a comparatively short distance between each: 
that such a proposition would have involved low-pressure mains 
of nearly the same length as the existing high-pressure mains, 
It was therefore decided to supply the district for its full length 
from the high-pressure main, and to govern each service in. 
dividually ; but a problem presented itself as to how to serve the 
district during the alterations. If we had started at the first 
village, and fixed a high-pressure governor on each service, then 
the available pressure would not have been sufficient to allow 
of an adequate supply passing the governors; while if we had 
increased the pressure sufficiently to serve this village, then 
those further on would have had a dangerously high pressure 
In consultation with the Bryan Donkin Company, it was 
arranged to enlarge the inlet aperture of the governors, so as te 
pass sufficient gas at the available pressure ; and this solved th 
difficulty. The arrangement, however, had the defect that, in 
the event of a governor failing from any cause, a large quantity 
of gas could pass at high pressure; and to obviate any danger 
from this cause, each governor was placed in a small pit in th 
footpath or other convenient position outside the building. 

This system, comprising 241 governors of various sizes, 
operated with an inlet pressure varying between 4 and 12 lbs. 
and set to give an outlet pressure of 4 in., has been used for th 
past three years, with excellent results, and has given the min’. 
mum of trouble. My own house is served from one of our high. 
pressure mains, with a governor fixed on the service pipe; ant 
I can speak from personal experience as to the satisfactor 
nature of such a supply. The ample pressure behind th 
governor enables any demand to be met. I can turn on a geyser 
and several gas fires without causing more than a momenta 
drop in pressure, or the slightest difference in the lighting. 
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SERVICE AND GOVERNOR RECORDS. 

It is obvious, of course, that such a scheme involved ver! 
careful records of the position of services and governors; ant 
considerable thought was given to this question. Any form 0 
records must be available for instant reference over a long 
period of years, and it was recognized that merely names and 
addresses would soon be out of date, and finally become com- 
plicated. It was therefore decided to compile an index (fig. 3 





Crossford 


Fig 3.—Governor Index. 


consisting of a copy of the ordnance survey map of each village 
constantly kept up to date; and on this map each house th 


has a gas supply is coloured red, and has a number attache’ 
The map is bound in a loose-leaf book, and behind the map 2 
placed sheets (fig. 4) bearing numbers corresponding to 
numbers on the map, there being as many sheeis as there a 
governors. 


To ascertain the details of the supply arrangements to 4 
building, or group of buildings, we first find the house ont 
map, and its number. Then we refer to the sheet bearing [™ 
number, ‘and on that sheet is recorded, by sketches, * Agere 
of the service, governor, and pit, and their sizes, together “a 
any details as to tees or other connections left available 
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supplies required at a later date to other houses. By this sys- 
em, it will be noted, no record need be kept of consumers’ 
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Fig. 4.—Governor Details. 


names, and the numbers of the governors in any street need 
not be consecutive, but can be in any order without disturbing 
the facility of reference. 

A somewhat similar system has been adopted for all main 
and service pipes during the past five years, whether high or low 
pressure. [First we have a key plan (fig. 5) to the whole district 
of supply, on a small scale; this plan being marked-off into 
ivisions corresponding to the appropriate survey sheets. In- 
side these divisions on the key plan is printed the number of the 
survey sheet, and these sheets are stored in a vertical file in 
such a way that any single sheet can be consulted without in 









































any way disturbing the others. These plans contain all mains 
and services laid, and their position and depth; but where there 
ate streets crossing, or where any particular difficulty has 
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Fig. 5.—Key Plan. 
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detail of this section is available. These large-scale records of 
special sections are filed alphabetically in a loose-leaf book, so 
that all records obtained in any street can be placed in their 
proper sequence, although many years may elapse between the 
dates when the records were obtained. 

To give an actual example of how the system works, we will 
take the case of Moodie Street, recently reconstructed with a 
conorete foundation, where a portion of the mains was relaid 
and all services renewed. We learn from the key plan which 
sheet contains Moodie Street, and in reference to that sheet 
(fig. 6) we see recorded the positions of two main pipes and the 
services; and at a point where we had some difficulty in cross- 
ing another gas main, we find marked ‘‘ Detail at M.”’ In the 


















































Fig. 6.—Portion of Street Plan, 


loose-leaf book, which is indexed, we see, under ‘‘ M,” a sheet 
(fig. 7) giving all details of this crossing; and also under ‘“* M ” 
we find, in their appropriate place, details of a connection made 
in this street thirty years ago, of which, fortunately, a record 
had been kept. Although our record of mains is very im- 
perfect, especially of those laid within the past twenty-five 
years, it is possible, under this system, gradually to build-up a 
complete record of all details by merely inserting a loose leaf at 
its appropriate place. 
OTHER HIGH-PRESSURE PROBLEMS. 

Of those districts supplied under pressure, the next requiring 
attention was that of Limekilns and Charlestown. ‘This is a 
totally different area from that previously described, in that 
there are two villages, quite apart, each village consisting of 
groups of houses only a small proportion of which are on the 
main road. The district had governors for each section or 
group of houses; but these could only deal with an inlet pres- 
sure up to 12 in. It was, however, served from the same com- 
pressor as other districts which required a higher pressure, so 
that the system broke-down; and it was therefore decided to 
instal, at our works, a Reynolds governor to control the supply 
to the district. For fully a year this worked fairly satis- 
factorily ; but the demand increased to a point where the 12-in. 
outlet pressure from the governor was insufficient to meet the 
demand some 3 miles away. So it was arranged to transfer 
this high-pressure governor to a point immediately before the 
first village on the route, and thus convert the main for 3 miles 
to a high-pressure main. The governor is set to an outlet pres- 
sure of 10 in., and each group of houses has, as before, its own 
governor, governing down to 4 in., resulting in a system that 
resolves itself into breaking-down the pressure in two stages, 
which, while perhaps not ideal, has worked perfectly satis- 
factorily, and is the best adaptation that could be made of the 
existing pipes and governors. 

There is a detached portion of our own burgh, Townhill, 
served by a 4-in. low-pressure main laid rather more than forty 
vears ago. This district has grown considerably in recent 
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years, and more particularly the area through which passes the 
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Fig. 7.—Mains Details. 


main leading to Townhill, with the result that some three years 
ago we found very defective pressures there during times of 
heavy demand, while during times of low demand the pressure 
rose unduly, owing to the elevation of the district. ‘The pro- 
blem to be faced was that of restricting the pressure at certain 
times, and at others increasing it; and this was overcome in the 
following manner. 

An ordinary low-pressure governor was fixed on the existing 
main at the beginning of the village, which is the highest point 
of the route, and the outlet pressure set at 33 in. An existing 
high-pressure main was extended for a distance of rather over a 
mile, and this feeds into the low-pressure main just beyond the 
low-pressure governor, at a pressure of 33 in. During times of 
heavy demand—that is, over the mid-day cooking period, and at 
lighting times—a high-pressure supply is turned on at the 
works, resulting in the shutting-down of the low-pressure 
governor and the supplying of the district solely through the 
high-pressure main; while at other times the low-pressure 
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Fig. 8,—Townhill Governors. 









governor comes into action and feeds the district from ¢h 
pressure main. This system has the further ad 
the district served by the low-pressure main, bef 
Townhill, has an improved supply, due to the fac 
hill’s requirements during the heaviest periods a: 
the high-pressure main. The arrangement has \ 
successfully over the past two years. The high-p: 
from which this district is supplied passes through {| 
streets of the town, serving high-pressure street 
other consumers on the route; and it is available a eeder 
the town should this be required at a later date. 

The only other section I would mention is that of 
11 miles away, where the existing gas-works wer 
and a supply taken in bulk, exactly as was done in 
Inverkeithing. In this case it involved the laying 
of main; and this was carried out in steel pipe w’ 
joints. This jointing has proved so satisfactory in 
in any future schemes I shall certainly be difficult + nvert t 
any other form of joint; and in this connection micht I < 
that I have used lead wool with ordinary and with rivid joints 
lead wool with double collar joints—that is, lead back and 
front and yarn between—also cast-lead joints, and welded 
joints. I would place welded joints first, with th: 
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double collar joint a good second; but if anyon uld con. 
template using cast-lead joints for high-pressure worl, I would 
simply say ‘‘ Don’t.” A short section of high-pressure main 
laid some three years ago, in which we used cast-lead joints, 
has given us continual trouble through leakages; and often the 
same joint has had to be repeatedly examined and caulked. 
notwithstanding the greatest care being taken, and a strict 
test being made under high-pressure air during th rriginal 
laying of the pipe. 
High-pressure distribution is particularly adapted to a district 
such as ours, where a town is surrounded by smaller towns and 


villages, enabling those districts to have the benefit of a gas 


supply, which would otherwise have been unobtainable, or, if 
obtainable, at a prohibitive cost. Last vear our charge to con- 
sumers in these outside districts (except Rosyth, which is 
within the burgh boundary) was 3s. 6d. per 1000 c.ft., or 9°76d. 
per therm, a figure quite beyond the reach of a village gas. 
works; while in the case of bulk supplies to existing gas-works 
the charge has been reduced in one instance by no less than 4s, 
per 1ooo c.ft. since we took over the supply. The sales of gas 
from our high-pressure system last year amounted to 87,264,00 
c.ft., or 27 p.ct. of our total (a factor of considerable importance 
in reducing overhead charges); and, in addition, we havea 


practical illustration of what the gas industry can do in the wai 
of centralized manufacture and distribution over large areas—a 
system that is claimed by some uninformed writers at present 
to be a monopoly of the electrical industry. 


CONCLUSION. 

The work carried out in the manufacturing and distribution 
departments, of which I have given only a bare outline, has, of 
course, entailed very considerable capital expenditure, and this 
at a time of high costs. The amount so expended during the 
years 1920-25 inclusive was £111,958, making the total capi- 
tal outstanding at May 15 last £169,755, or £520 per milli 
c.ft. sold, which in the circumstances may be considered « 
moderate figure. A further indication that the Corporation 
have expended wisely is the fact that last year our price of gas 


to ordinary consumers was 2s. 6d. per tooo c.ft., or 6°98d. per 
therm, with charges for power and industrial uses down to 
418d. per therm—prices increased last month by 4d. per 100 
c.ft., owing to the fall in value of residuals. Low price of gas 
might be an indication of a low quality of service, and a false 
economy in the works and district; but in our case every é?- 
deavour is made to provide for consumers’ requirements, and te 
maintain the works in first-class condition. We have adopted 
a standard type of hotplate for all cookers; and every new 
cooker purchased, or old cooker brought in for repair and over- 
haul, is fitted with this, one of the most modern types—tt- 
suring satisfaction to consumers and an immense reduction in 
the number of spare parts to be carried. so 

Two years ago we employed a gas engine expert to visit and 
report upon all gas engines used in our area. A copy of his 
report, giving details of adjustments and improvements effected, 
and suggestions for repairs required, was sent to each col 


sumer ; and besides this, the makers of each engine were a 
vised that an inspection had been carried out, and that certai” 
parts were requiring renewal, and they were requested tha 


a quotation for these be sent to the consumer direct. ” 

At present the Department have under consideration the - 
organization and enlargement of their showroom anc 4 7 oe 
question of a maintenance scheme, both of which w''', A 
confident, lead to greater popularity of the gas supp'y- + o 
withstanding the considerable increase in output perienced 


within recent years, there is still a large field for further & 
velopment; and with the cordial co-operation of the Gee 
mittee, whose assistance and support in the past | crate 
acknowledge, this can be accomplished. —.! 
The gas industry has immense possibilities befor <7 
bilities of greater public service, possibilities in the hae -2 ‘a 
smoke prevention and coal conservation, and possibilit ed 5 the 


the industrial and domestic spheres—and if those eng 
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industry are imbued with the right spirit, that of ‘* service,” all 
these possibilities, and more, can be realized, with lasting 
senefit both to the general public and ourselves. 

THANKS TO THE PRESIDENT. 

Mr. Joun Witson (Motherwell) moved a vote of thanks to 
the President for his admirable address. A considerable amount 
of reconstruction work had been carried out at Dunfermiine 
since Mr. Campbell asumed office; and this had required a 
vreat deal of thought and time. 

* Mr. James Bett (Dumbarton), in seconding, remarked that 
he had been particularly struck with the excellent method the 
President had of recording where his main pipes were. 

The PRESIDENT admitted that the reconstruction work had 
ycupied much of his time and thought. Even so, he was 
bound to concede that, but for the loyal co-operation of the 
stafl, both past and present, it could never have been carried 
out. 

Tue Gotr TropuHy. 

The PresipeNT thereafter announced that the competition for 
the Golf Trophy of the Association had taken place on the pre- 
ceding day, and had resulted as follows: (1), and winner of 
challenge rose bowl, David Fulton, Helensburgh, 89—14 (75); 
2) W. M. Cumming, Dunblane, 82—5 (77) ; (3) James Dickson, 
Dundee, g8—18 (80); (4) James R. Stevens, xwiie, 85—4 (81); 
(5) a tie, Peter Sim, Buckie, 95—12 (83), George Keillor, 
jun, Dunfermline, 88—5 (83), and J. W. Scott, Manchester, 
ys—15 (83). The President said it gave him unbounded pleasure 
to ask their Secretary to accept the custody of the trophy for 
ayear. At the last annual meeting, Mr. J. W. M‘Lusky had 
ventured to hope that the bowl might go to the West on this 
occasion, since already it had been long enough in the East. 
Mr. Fulton had duly seen to the realization of this hope. 

Mr. FuLToN, in accepting the trophy, humorously remarked 
that it was the unexpected which always seemed to happen. 
Certainly his luck had been well in on the previous day. For 
instance, at the ninth hole he drove the ball clean out of the 
boundary; but it seemed to hit somebody or something, and 
came in again. 

The PresipENT remarked that the Council were of opinion 
that the competition should be taken charge of formally by a 
duly-constituted Committee, who would be responsible for the 
arrangements and the conditions. He would move a resolution 
to this effect. 

Mr. JouN Wixson seconded the proposal; and it was unani- 
mously agreed that Mr. George Keillor, of Greenock, as one 
of the oldest and best golfers in the Association, should be the 
Convener of the Committee, which would comprise Messrs. 
Rule, Philp, and Bell. 


PaPERS AND DiscussIONs. 
On resuming after the luncheon interval, the following 
papers were read and discussed : 
‘““ Present-Day Requirements in Gasholder Storage,’’ by 
Mr. James J. Scott, of Cowdenbeath. 
‘““ Reducing Unaccounted-for Gas,” by Mr. James Dick- 
son, of Kirkintilloch. 
Mr. Scott’s paper, and the discussion, will be found on p. 
610 of this issue; and Mr. Dickson’s contribution, with the dis- 
cussion, on p. 612. 


NEW SOUVENIR FOR PRESIDENTS. 

Mr. J. W. Napier (Alloa) explained that the Council of late 
had given consideration to a scheme whereby the Presidents in 
Successive years would be presented, as a souvenir of office, 
with something different from a medal. This souvenir had 
now been prepared, and he hoped the members would approve 
of it. Perhaps it was unnecessary for him to remind those 
present that he had personally taken a special interest in the 
scheme for the erection of the William Murdoch Memorial at 
Lugar. That memorial, it would be recalled, was erected at 
the birthplace of Murdoch in July, 1913. The inception of the 
idea, which lay with the late Mr. Hislop, of Paisley, the late 
Mr. Myers, of Saltcoats, and himself (the speaker), arose 
out of a visit which they paid to Murdoch’s birthplace in 
Ayrshire. Well did he recall that occasion, and particularly 
did he remember that striking personality in the gas industry, 
the late Dr. Thomas Newbigging, who made it his duty to 
come to Scotland for the event. That veteran of the industry 


re a gentleman of rare literary excellence and poetical ability, 
se there was still on his (Mr. Napier’s) bookshelf a volume 
poe ry 


"A ea sifted by Dr. Newbigging to his father, when the 
did thy as Secretary of the West of Scotland Association. Well 
= © recollect the veteran standing by the side of the River 
ions and reciting, with delightful effect, this beautiful verse 
m Burns: 
‘ Behond yon hills, where Lugar flows, 
*Mang moors and mosses mony, O, 
The wintry sun the day has closed, 
And I’ll awa to Nannie, O.”’ 


. i fitting that the Association for the future were to have, 
of ote for coming Presidents, a permanent memento 
a. och; and the reproduction now before the meeting 

repica of the William Murdoch Memorial at Lugar. 


It had received the commendation of Mr. H. S. Ganley, of 
Edinburgh, perhaps one of the best and foremost Scottish 
artists of to-day. He (Mr. Napier) was glad to think that a 
Scottish Association should be the first to adopt such a souvenir 
for their Presidents. The first recipient of the replica would 
be Mr. J. W. M‘Lusky, of Glasgow, the President of last 
year. In respect that he was the first recipient, Mr. M‘Lusky 
was to be envied; but at the same time they were all delighted 
that the gas engineer of Glasgow should be the first to be so 
honoured. They recognized in Mr. M‘Lusky a gentleman of 
great worth to the profession, by reason of his position and his 
abilities. He asked Mr. M‘Lusky’s acceptance of the replica. 

Mr. J. W. M‘Lusky, in the course of his acknowledgment, 
said he could conceive of nothing more appropriate as a Presi- 
dential souvenir than a replica of the memorial at Lugar. It 
seemed to him that they did well to honour such a man as 
Murdoch, because when they thought of their own daily toil 
and experience, and took into account the help they received 
from others, they were bound to concede that theirs was a 
‘‘ walkover’ compared with the lot of Murdoch. He felt 
honoured at being the first to receive the replica. He asked 
Mr. Campbell’s acceptance of a similar replica, the gift being 
commemorative of his year of office which was now about to 
close. The meeting at Dunfermline, he added, had proved 
most successful; and in the selection of Mr. Campbell as Presi- 
dent, the members had made no mistake. 

The PresIpEnT feelingly replied. 

New OFFICERS. 

The Presipent announced that the officers for the ensuing 
year were : 

President.—Mr. John Wilson, Motherwell and Wishaw. 

Vice-Presidents.—Mr. James Bell, Dumbarton (Senior); and 

Mr. Harry H. Gracie, Edinburgh (Junior). 

Members of Council. —Messrs. James J. Scott, Cowdenbeath, 

and Henry G. Ritchie, Falkirk. 

Mr. JoHn Witson (Motherweil and Wishaw) said he much 
appreciated the honour that had been conferred upon him. It 
was a distinction to be President of such a live Association. 
He was particularly pleased that the honour had come his way 
at the present time, when his father was still in their midst, 
and in a position to enjoy the meetings and the proceedings. 

VoTrEs OF THANKS. 

On the call of Mr. JoHN Frazer (Dalmarnock, Glasgow), 
votes of thanks were passed to the readers of papers and the 
scrutineers. 

Mr. WILSON proposed a similar compliment to the President 
—a gentleman who had given admirable service during the 
year, and had conducted the meeting in a most able manner. 

The PRESIDENT’s reply terminated the meeting. 

RECEPTION. 

On Thursday evening members and friends were the guests 
of the Provost, Magistrates, and Councillors of Dunferm- 
line at a reception and dance in the magnificent Carnegie 
Trust Gymnasium, in Pilmour Street. With good music and 
a good floor, and the warm hospitality which characterized the 
whole of the proceedings, a thoroughly enjoyable evening was 


spent. The guests were received by the Provost and Mrs. 
Fraser, and the Convener of the Gas Committee and Mrs. 
Smith. 


TaymMouTH CASTLE. 

A jlarge party left Dunfermline Lower Station just before 
10 a.m. on Friday, by special train, which for two hours 
travelled northwards through scenery that grew ever more 
beautiful. Loch Leven, Perth, Dunkeld (‘‘ Gateway of the 
Highlands ”’), and innumerable views of the erring Tay, turned 
the clock too fast; and we embarked on motor coaches at 
Aberfeldy, to find that the early approach of a wintry wind had 
capped the highest hills with snow. Five miles along the river 
bank brought us to the park and castle of Taymouth, where a 
delightful afternoon was to be spent. 

Taymouth Castle is now an hotel; but the beauties of castle 
and policies have been preserved, and non-residents are made 
welcome. Luncheon was soon served—road arrivals had 
swelled the party to 155—and then Provost Haggart, of 
Aberfeldy, who is also Chairman of the Aberfeldy Gas Com- 
pany, welcomed the visitors. Mr. Campbell briefly responded ; 
and all went their respective ways until 4 p.m. On this 
anrangement we desire especially to congratulate the Council 
and Mr. David Fulton, for the trip that has to be organized to 
the last minute is bound to lose much thereby. At Taymouth, 
of course, circumstances were ideal for leaving the visitors to 
their own designs; for the bright day led some to the private 
links in the park, while some walked and others learned all 
about the castle. Tea was served before the departure at 4.15; 
and the return journey passed as pleasantly as the morning 
one. The excursion was a fitting close to Mr. Campbell’s 
successful year of office. 

It would be amiss not to include mention of the excellent 
programme arranged for the ladies. On Wednesday afternoon 
they visited the Abbey and Palace ruins, and took tea in the 
Pittencrieff Park and Gardens. On Thursday morning they 





were enabled to view the embroidery works of Messrs. Wilson 
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& Wightman and the linen works of Messrs. James Mathew- 
son & Son, Ltd.; and in the afternoon they inspected the Car- 
negie Baths and Women’s Institute, and heard something of 
the munificence of the man who, in his great fortune, remem- 
bered the town of his humble birth. Mrs. Campbell was a 
gracious hostess, and indefatigable throughout. 


THE EXCURSION TO TAYMOUTH CASTLE. 


[From A ScotrisH CORRESPONDENT. | 


Scottish Gas Managers selected Dunfermline as the place of 
meeting for 1925, and in doing so unconsciously paid a debt of 
remembrance to the traditions of ancient Scottish Kings and 
Queens. The city by the Forth was the birthplace and play- 
ground of Royalty for some centuries of time. To-day the 
Abbey of Dunfermline and the surrounding ruins are rich with 
the remains and emblems of troublous times of Church and 
State. This atmosphere of bygone ages was evidently not 
enough to satisfy, by way of change, the technical and com- 
mercial mentality of the members and visitors. The curtain 
rings down upon Dunfermline. 

On Friday, the scene changed to Perthshire and to Breadal- 
bane, where feud and warfare of the clans at one time raged, 
and where Scottish Kings loved to hunt the deer in the glens 
of those romantic parts. Taymouth Castle is the ancestral 
home of the Campbells, built by Sir Colin Campbell of the six- 
teenth century—erected by him on the spot as directed by the 
old woman, ‘‘ where he should hear the first mavis sing in 
spring.’’ The castle building is constructed of chlorite slate 
from a local quarry. It is a soft stone, but hardens with ex- 
posure. The castle has been converted into a palatial hotel, 
and the policies formed into a playground, having an 18-hole 
golf course, and extensive walks through woods with ancient 
beeches and by the bank of the River Tay. The surroundings 
are charming, and the scenery grand and poetic. 

The visitors enjoyed the full freedom of the palatial public 
rooms of the castle, in which is invested the romance of the 
long line of Chiefs who occupied Taymouth—the grand stair- 
case, with its niches filled with figures of armed knights; the 
Banner Hall and the Barons’ room; the magnificent drawing- 
room, with its great beauty of ceiling, the work of Italian 
artists for seven years; the ballroom, with its carved fireplace ; 
and the library gallery, with its wonderful carvings in wood. 
The management of the hotel gave the use of the Barons’ room 
to the visitors for lunch. History and tradition here, again, 
looked down upon them from the great oil paintings of kings 
and men of valour. 

At the lunch Provost Haggart (of Messrs. P. & J. Haggart, 
royal woollen manufacturers, Aberfeldy), in felicitous speech, 
bade the company welcome to Taymouth. He apologized for 
having, many years ago, tried to influence the extinction of 
gas by electric light in Aberfeldy. Time and knowledge had 
changed his views, and to-day he found himself the Chairman 
of the Gas Company. He hoped the Association would come 
again to Taymouth, where they would always find a High- 
land welcome. The President thanked the Provost for his kind 
words and for his faith in the gas industry. The new Fresident 
(Mr. John Wilson) proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. and Mrs. 
Campbell for their labours in making the meeting a success— 
to Mrs. Campbell especially, on behalf of the ladies, for her 
attentive escort in their visits to places of interest at Dun- 
fermline. 

The visit was a perfect quiet delight to everyone, and will 
remain a pleasant memory to complete what will for long be 
fitly spoken of as the historical meeting of the Association at 
Dunfermline in 1925. 














Distribution Systems and Earthquakes. 

The earthquake which occurred at Santa Barbara on the 
morning of June 29 last (and the numerous shocks of much 
less intensity throughout the day and for several days follow- 
ing) caused no serious damage to the manufacturing plant of 
the Southern Counties Gas Company; but the distribution 
system naturally suffered in a great many places. Risk of 
serious fire was, however, obviated by the prompt shutting off 
of the main valve on the pipeline leading into the city. Des- 
cribing, in the ‘* American Gas Journal,’ the nature and extent 
of the damage done, Mr. Frank H. Bivens, the Company’s 
General Agent, says that, in a preliminary way, their observa- 
tions as to the effect of the earthquake on the distribution 
system can be stated as follows: Bell-and-spigot cast-iron pipe, 
properly laid with lead joints, is sufficiently flexible to stand an 
earthquake of very considerable intensity without breaking. 
Screwed steel or wrought-iron pipes show a serious tendency to 
pull apart and break in an earthquake. This break usually 
occurs in one of the few threads remaining outside the coupling 
after it is made up. Welded steel or wrought-iron lines will 
stand an earthquake of considerable intensity without pulling 
in two. Cast-iron fittings must not, however, be used in such 
welded lines. The greatest danger of leakage in an earthquake 
is at the point of connection between service pipes and mains, 
and at ells on the service risers. Every effort should be made 
to render these connections as strong and as flexible as possible. 
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PRESENT-DAY REQUIREMENTS OF GASHOLDEp 
STORAGE. 


By Jas. J. Scort, Engineer and Manager of the Cowdenbeat} 
Gas Company, Ltd. 
{A Paper read before the North British Association of 
Gas Managers.] 


I raise this subject to-day because it offers an opportunity 
for discussion on a question of importance to every gas eng; 
neer, each of whom has his experience to draw from, to ascer. 
tain, if possible, what is a reasonable ratio of effective sto 
to maximum output, in the light of present-day manufact 
and distribution conditions. 

To provide a basis on which progress can be measured, com. 
parisons made, and conditions examined, it is usual and oftey 
useful to go back a few years. Doing so in this case we fing 
that 24 hours of maximum output was considered perfectl: 
sound as regards storage. : 

In a recent contribution to the ‘‘ Gas JourNAL,’’ Mr. Norton 
H. Humphrys briefly outlines the conditions nec essitating 
such a factor of storage ‘‘ in these days when the bulk of th 
consumption came between dusk and 11 P.M., and troubles due 
to pitch, naphthalene, and frost were part of the regular 
winter experiences—to say nothing of fog and November after. 
noons—along with the use of carbonizing plant which lacked 
the flexibility of the present-day plant.” 

With these conditions as a basis, we are able to compare 
how far changes have taken place. The ever-increasing day 
load for cooking, trade, and industrial purposes has been effec. 
tive in levelling-up considerably the operations of production, 
while the gradual increase in the use of electricity for lighting 
has slightly eased the night load. We cannot, however, over- 
look other increases of night load due to the development 
of the gas fire, fish ranges, &c.; while even the lighting load 
is maintaining itself, due to the later habits of consumers, 
caused by various forms of night entertainment such as the 
wireless and the cinema. ‘Therefore the night load still hoids 
a very strong position. 

The flexibility of the modern gas-producing plant is referred 
to as an aid to storage, and I presume this applies mainly to 
vertical retorts and water gas plants. 

Keeping in view the desire to supply a regular quality of 
gas, this flexibility on the part of the vertical retort must be 
limited, unless it refers to retorts under fire as stand-by. Is it 
not general practice to utilize this so-called flexibility very 
largely in everyday working, due to the incessant demands for 
efficiency, leaving the real flexibility to show itself in the form 
of additional retorts? 

As a matter of fact, ample storage is essential with vertical 
retorts, for several very practical reasons—loss of heat, indif- 
ferent quality of coal, scurfing, &c.—affecting the production 
substantially, because of the relatively large units employed, 
the correction of which disturbances requires time. 

Generally, water gas plants have been regarded as vet 
desirable adjuncts to the gas-producing plant, towards mett- 
ing sudden loads, and in effect supplementing storage. I ver- 
ture to say that within recent years this type of plant has 
moved from the reserve to the front line in the production 0! 
town gas, replacing retort power proportionately, and thus re 
ducing its availability for replacing storage. 

While pitch and other troubles may have eased considerably, 
modern plant and its auxiliary machinery brings with it added 
responsibilities for its constant working. November fogs at 
not yet peculiar to the past, and in addition we have to meet 
the sudden demands of exceptional day load caused by the 
occasional heat waves of a few days’ duration, when domestic 
fires go out and every type of gas cooking appliance comes 1nl0 
use. 

Nor can it be overlooked that to-day the requirements in £2 
supply are more onerous than ever. We must be able to com 
form to the requirements of the Gas Regulation Act as regards 
constant quality and pressure. Our gas is used for innumerable 
purposes other than lighting, our consumers demand that their 
needs be met, and we support our distribution and sales de. 
partments to this end by supplying regular quality and amp® 

quantity under good pressure. I feel sure that satisfactor! 
storage accommodation helps towards economy and efficient 
in production, and service with satisfaction in distribution, 

The most serious aspect of the provision of storage !S the 
cost involved and the effect on the capital account. It is gen® 

rally referred to as ‘* dead ’? or ‘* unproductive ”’ ¢ rpital ; and 


Tage 
uring 


invariably such expenditure is postponed as long as possible. 
But I submit that the provision of additional storage gives * 


opportunity for economies to be effected, directly and indirectly, 
the value of which should be credited to the proper quartet 
Other benefits and advantages accrue in the general conduct 
of the works, the value of which, though fully appreciated 
cannot easily be computed. . 

One other prospective advantage of a productive nature : 
that very regular quality gas can be obtained, due to the opp? 





tunity of increased mixing which additional storage provie® 
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My own experience—and I think it is general—is that the gas 
passing into a holder varies as much as 50 B.Th.U., and the 
outlet gas from 10 to 20 B.Th.U., the reduction being due 
entirely io the mixing effect obtained in the holder. lf this 
jatter gas Was passed into a second holder prior to distribution, 
the further mixing would reduce the variation, thus providing 
4 more constant quality, with a closer margin to the declared 
value. [low many therms are lost per annum when the storage 
conditions render it necessary to work in excess of the declared 
yalue, to allow for variations and keep within the Act? An 
economy of 5 B.Th.U. per c.ft. in a 100 million works is 
worth 5000 therms at the selling price, which is a considera- 
tion. There is the instance of a London Gas Company find- 
ing that 5 B.Th.U. in excess of their declared value represented 
a loss of thousands of pounds per year. : 
Storage is invariably referred to in terms of cubic capacity, 
irrespective of the pressure available in relation to that re- 
quired to ensure an adequate supply to the district. Properly, 
it should be graded as effective and ineffective, based on this 
circumstance. When 4o tenths pressure is necessary for dis- 
trict requirements, and only .28 to 30 tenths are available, the 
result is obvious, though the ineffective must not be entirely 
discredited, notwithstanding its disadvantage, as time and 
again many of us have been glad of its assistance. : 
“Of course, the usual reservations are made for local condi- 
tions and peculiar circumstances, and the fact that the storage 
ratio varies inversely with the output. Many of us find our- 
selves with less than 24 hours’ total storage, which is usually 
referred to as so many hours of maximum daily output; but 
I do not think this represents the true value of the storage. 

My opinion is that it should be related to the number of 
hours of maximum load which it may be called upon to meet. 
For instance, 12 hours of maximum daily output may only 
equal 8 to 9 hours of maximum load period. 

An actual case in point might be cited : 


Total storage | fc e ete 4 ee » Oe eee. 
Effective storage . . «© + «© «© «© « »# + 100,000 45 
Maximum daily output. . . . . + «+ « 400,000 ,, 
g hours’ output between 3 p.m. and12p.m. . . 197,000 ,, 
7 hours’ output between 4 p.m. andirp.m.. . 165,000 ,, 
6 hours’ output between 4 p.m. and 10 p.m. . 148,000 ,, 


If the effective storage is considered, it will be seen to re- 
present 4 hours’ output. : 
While conditions have substantially changed compared with 
the old days, on balance the present-day’ conditions still war- 
rant the 24 hours’ factor of storage being retained as sound 
and proper. oS 

From the Statistical Report furnished in this Association's 
Annual Report. for the years 1904 and 1920, the earliest and 
the latest available, I have extracted some particulars to ascer- 
tain what the actual conditions were in these years, as affect- 
ing Scotland generally. 








WOE “cha 3s ee es 1904. 1920. 

No. of works in which storage was over 48 hours 9 7 
Over 24 hours and under 48 hours. . . . . 2 76 
» I ,, * ee ee et ee ee 47 42 
ae. ey Ge ae ae ae a ee 52 47 
mer 99 bole he a a ES 15 13 


Notwithstanding that during these sixteen years the increase 
of gas output amounted to approximately 7600 million c.ft., or 
50 p.ct., it is of interest to note the close similarity of the 
storage conditions, and also the large proportion over 18 hours’ 
storage. 

It would be interesting to know if the practice during the 
past five years has materially affected the storage factor com- 
pared with the two years referred to. 

Discussion, 

Mr. Harry H. Gracie (Edinburgh) thought the author was entitled 
lo the thanks of the members of the Association for the interesting 
paper he had submitted. Mr. Scott still clung to the old idea of express- 
ing himself in terms of thousands of cubic feet; but it might have been 


better if the author had put his conclusions and opinions on the 
Dasis ol therms. The table of figures showing the storage capacity 
in works throughout Scotland during the years 1904 and 1920 was 
Most int 


esting, and disclosed, to his mind, a state of affairs that 
Was altogether gratifying. Indeed, the table of statistics seemed to 
indicate that, if changes had taken place in gas manufacture, they 
had not terially affected the question of storage. 


Mr, J. W. M‘Lusky (Glasgow) said the experience of Glasgow 
covering twenty years was somewhat interesting. It showed that the 
City could develop the sale of gas for the period mentioned, and 
never go into the market for a holder. He wanted to explain how 
twas done. In 1904 the day and night consumption in winter was 
44°9 and 5s5"1 p.ct, respectively, and twenty years later—that was 
to say, in 1924—the comparable figures were 54°6 and 45°4 respec- 
tively. In r904 the average in summer was (by day of twelve hours) 
377 p.ct. during the day, and 62°3 p.ct. for a similar period at 
Might. Tw nty years later the corresponding figures were 54°5 and 
45°5. He arded it as noteworthy that during the above period 
the sale of os per annum had been increased from 5900 million c.ft. 
fo 8700 millions. This was equal to 47 p.ct. The maximum day’s 
hee In winter had only moved from 37*r million c.ft. to 38°6 mil- 
/ons—an increase of 4 p.ct. While the day load had considerably 
increased, +} ’ 
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securing more service from the existing plant, and an increased 
sale of gas to meet overhead charges. If the experience of Glasgow 
to which he had referred applied nationally, then this was another 
reason why gas was being sold at from 30 to 60 p.ct. over pre-war 
rates, while coal and wages costs were 100 p.ct. more. Undoubtedly, 
the experience of Glasgow over the past twenty years proved that 
an effective storage capacity equal to the maximum 24 hours was 
ample. Any less than that amount would reduce the ability of the 
gas department to meet varying conditions. The writer of the paper 
had had experience of high-pressure distribution; and that being 
so, it was rather surprising he did not illustrate in his contribution 
how boosting would come to the aid of what he called ineffective 
storage. It did appear to him that the undesirable fall of 10-10th 
to 12-10th pressure could be easily avoided by a simple piece of 
boosting apparatus, either from the light holder to the heavy one 
(which would be provided with stoppers on the guides), or straight 
to the district. Glasgow’s average calorific value since adopting the 
Gas Regulation Act equalled 476 B.Th.U., or 6 B.Th.U. more than 
the declared value. In the city of Glasgow, however, they did not 
consider this a loss any more than the grocer who gave 1 p.ct. extra 
of good weight. In the course of his paper, the author had referred 
to the recent contribution to the “GAs JOURNAL ”’ from Mr. Norton 
H. Humphrys, on the question of fog and its effect on the factor of 
storage. On that point he had this to say—that in the city of Glas- 
gow fog was gradually disappearing, largely, he believed, owing 
to the extended use of gas and electricity. Any fogs of recent 
winters experienced in Glasgow had contained a greatly reduced per- 
centage of domestic smoke. 
Mr. JOHN WILSON (Wishaw and Motherwell) remarked that, when 
those responsible for gas undertakings laid-down gasholders, they 
did not do so merely to suit the exact need of the day. They pro- 
vided, generally speaking, something larger than was warranted 
by immediate requirements. He could not see how the provision 
of greater storage capacity impaired efficiency. In his own case 
at Motherwell and Wishaw, by installing a large holder they had 
increased the efficiency. His experience had gone to show that 
when they erected a holder of the larger type they could do with 
an oven or so less. When he took over the appointment at Mother- 
well, they were using four ovens. At present, however, they re- 
quired to make use of not more than three: and this despite the 
fact that they had increased the output from 145 to 262 millions. 
Unquestionably, the larger holder had effected an economy in that 
direction. j 

Mr. GEORGE KEILLOR (Greenock) took the view that a holdet 
storage capacity of 24 hours was just as necessary to-day as it was 
30 or 50 years ago. It would be noticed that Mr. Scott referred 
to the flexibility of the modern gas-producing plant as an aid to 
storage, and he appeared to think that vertical retorts had more 
flexibility in the making of gas than horizontals. He (Mr. Keillor) 
had worked with both; and personally he did not approve of this 
view. Indeed, the only point in regard to practical working where 
one might say the verticals were better was in regard to quality. 


In Greenock they were able to work closely to their declared value, 


410 B.Th.U. Last year the average was 411°3 B.Th.U. During 
last year in Greenock the maximum output between 6 a.m. and 
6 p.m. was 1,215,000 ¢.ft., or 50°9 p.ct. of the total. In 1913-14, 


the proportion of midwinter output between 6 a.m. and 6 p.m., and 
6 p.m, and 6 a.m., was 40°3 and 59°7 respectively. For the same 
year the midsummer maximum output represented 45°1 and 54°9 p.ct. 
respectively. He might add that in Greenock they had no occasion 
to make use of water gas. The maximum output fcr one hour— 
between 6 p.m. and 7 p.m.—was 147,000 c.ft., while the total storage 
was equivalent, approximately, to 16 maximum hours. 

Mr. JAMES Bett (Dumbarton) said that at present their storage 
capacity represented 130 p.ct. of the maximum output. In other 
words, they had about 36 hours’ supply. He thought a storage capa- 
city of 24 hours was the lowest they could comfortably employ. 

Mr. DAvip FuLtTon (Helensburgh) said that, when initial ade- 
quate storage was provided, it meant there would be uniform work- 
ing of the plant in a gas undertaking. On the other hand, inade- 
quate storage meant intermittent working of some portion of the 
plant; and this certainly conduced to reduced efficiency and increased 
expenditure. To his mind, the question of storage generally was 
one of local circumstances. To begin with, the author enunciated 
the theory that, because in the past few years many works had car- 
ried on with a storage very much less than the maximum daily out- 
put, it was no longer necessary to have a storage capacity of 24 
hours. Later on in his paper, Mr. Scott set about to destroy such 
a suggestion. Personally, he (Mr. Fulton) thought they still re- 
quired to regard a storage of 24 hours as the minimum, if they 
were to get the best out of the works. 

Mr. Scort, in a brief reply, remarked that, from what had been 
said, it would be generally conceded that a storage capacity of 24 
hours was still regarded as sound practice. 











Sir John Cass Technical Institute——The 1925-26 session of 
the Institute (which is situated in Jewry Street, Aldgate, E.C.) 
will commence on Monday, Sept. 21, and students will be en- 
rolled on Sept. 16, 17, and 18 from 6 to 8.30 p.m. Instruction 
is given in gas manufacture, pure and applied mathematics, 
physics, chemistry, petroleum technology, and other subjects. 
The courses of instruction are held from 6 to 10 p.m. Full 
facilities are provided in the well-equipped laboratories of the 
Institute for special investigations and research. The instruc- 
tion in experimental science also provides systematic courses 
for the examinations of London University, the City and Guilds 
of London Institute, and of the Institutes of Physics and 
Chemistry. Special courses of higher technological instruc- 
tion form a distinctive feature of the work of the Instifute ; and 
during the coming session there will be included in the syllabus 
technical gas analysis, gas manufacture, fuel, refractories and 





lis had taken place in summer, which had the effect of 


furnaces, and applications of engineering. 








































































































REDUCING UNACCOUNTED-FOR GAS. 


By James Dickson, of Kirkintilloch. 

[a Paper read before the North British Association of Gas Managers.] 

To choose a subject upon which to write is in itself a task. 
Every conceivable phase of our work seems to have been 
dealt with in the many able papers given to our own and 
other associations. In talking over the matter with the Secre- 
tary, however, I felt that, as time would not permit me to 
read a paper containing much detail, a general talk on some 
distribution points might form a suitable subject. I then de- 
cided to deal with the major causes of unaccounted-for gas in 
our distribution systems, with special reference to experiences 
gained in an endeavour to reduce these losses in my own sphere 
of labour, 





UNACCOUNTED-FOR Gas. 

The manufacturing side of our industry offers the greates. 
field for economy, and I would not wish to overlook it; but tw 
be in any way neglectful of the distribution side is the very 
reverse of economy and efficiency. When we make gas, it is 
with the object of selling it; and what is not paid for by the 
consumer directly must necessarily become an indirect charge. 
It is, therefore, incumbent upon us to distribute gas in the 
most efficient manner possible. This is a subject in which I 
have interested myself for some time. I have often thought 
that, if works were to record their size, and base their com- 
parisons on figures of gas sold, instead of gas made at the 
works, it would have the effect of revealing more truly the ali- 
round efficiency of control. Gas unaccounted for varies in 
amount in works throughout the country from 2 to 30 p.ct., 
but generally I believe the average is about 8 to 1o p.ct. 
The causes of loss, which may be controlled, can be limited tu 
mains, services, and meters. Other questions, such as conden- 
sation and the variations of pressure, may be considered outside 
our control. Beginning, therefore, with mains, the first 
medium for conveying gas from the works to the consumer, 
the chief sources of loss are leaking joints or fractured pipes 
caused by varying surface pressures or subsidence in the ground. 
In addition, these may be aggravated by the corroded condition 
of the pipes, due to the nature of the subsoil. In most cases, 
troubles like these may be taken as inevitable, but occasionally 
there are other causes, which, if avoided, would reduce our 
troubles to some extent. For instance, the laying of a water or 
other public service pipe in the immediate vicinity of a gas 
pipe, apart from the inconvenience of carrying-out repairs or 
making new connections, causes weakening of the subsoil when 
the depth of the other pipe is greater than the gas pipe. I 
experienced this a short time ago when a street excavation 
was made in the immediate vicinity of a 6-in. main. The 
excavation was deeper than our pipe, and the ground, in 
consolidating itself (assisted by heavy motor traffic), caused 
a slight side-slip in the track of our pipe, and fractured 
the main at a point where it had been bored for a 2-in. 
service. Such things are common now, and, with so 
many heavy road vehicles, matters like this have to be 
watched very carefully. It is sometimes the case that our 
own fitters contribute to our troubles by careless work in 
making joints and the manner in which they attend to the 
support of the pipe in the bed of the trench. However, new 
work generally gives little reason for complaint, defects arising 
principally from old and worn-out mains. Clay soil is a good 
preservative for cast iron, and the life of a pipe in such soil is 
almost indefinite ; but ground which has been made up with all 
sorts of rubbish may have a very harmful action on the metal, 
and in course of time the pipe may be tight only on account of 
the attachment of encrusted material, which, if removed, would 
leave the pipe in a porous condition. Peat soil is also very 
harmful to cast iron, and pipes of comparatively recent date 
may be cut through with a knife very easily. This I have ex- 
perienced on several occasions. It therefore becomes obvious 
that, if any choice exists in the site of ground for the laying of 
a pipe, due consideration should be given to the nature of the 
subsoil. ; 

Having indicated the causes which give rise to complaint, what 
has now to be considered is how best to overcome, or at least 
reduce, these evils. If the life of a pipe was a definite quantity, 
some systematic renewal scheme would be helpful in main- 
taining plant in an efficient state; but with varying local cir- 
cumstances, due to subsoil and other factors, a scheme like this 
becomes impossible. . 

Another great difficulty is the financial question, which at 
any ordinary time would give cause for serious enough con- 
sideration, but in these days becomes a question with many 
works of not how much should be spent, but what is the sum 
which can be afforded. There is, of course, always something 
that of necessity must be done at some time or other during 
the year in order to overcome troubles that arise. However, 
if an argument need be put forth for the spending of money 
in this direction, surely the present is an opportune time, when 
the output of gas is increasing throughout the country at so 
rapid a rate. Having experienced a share in these increases, 
| have undertaken the policy of cutting-out all old and small 
mains, and in this way have improved the general distribution 
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system of our works. Some of the old pipés taken out must 
have been in use for upwards of 4o years, and their condition 
was such that replacement inevitably resulted in a reduction 
in the loss of gas. In anticipation of a continuance of the 
increasing demand for gas, I have decided not to lay down at 
any time a main pipe less than 4 in. in diameter. 1 have found 
that there are times when the sale of gas is restricted on ccount 


of an indifferent supply ; and that when larger pipes are laid, the 
necessary volume of gas is available, and it becomes much 
easier to push the sale of gas. This, of course, means that 
the ratio of loss to the increased output becomes less, as the 
factor for the loss has either not been increased or only very 
slightly. When leakage is evident in any locality, occasions 
arise when it is difficult to locate the exact place of defect : the 
gas often finding its way through some unlikely avenue. To. 
day, with so many of our streets and roadways treated with 
tarmacadam or other substance, causing an effectiy: sealing 
of the surface, escapes of gas may be diverted far from their 
seat of origin. I have experienced instances of this where gas 
got into an old sewer pipe and a field drain. In each case 
evidence of escape was traced over 100 yards from its actual 
source, 

My latest experience, which happened last year, was rather 
unfortunate, as the event resulted in an explosion which led to 
damage to property and, in consequence, a claim against our 
Department. On this occasion, a new factor appeared which 
has since caused a good deal of further trouble in dealing with 
escapes. It arose from the introduction of the underground 
system of laying telephone cables through our main streets, 
The various roads leading to the centre of Kirkintilloch rise 
with a steep gradient; and from the summit of the hill the 
main street branches-off at right angles, with a slight rise 
for a short distance, and then runs comparatively level. Gas 
which may escape in the vicinity of this line has the tendency 
to find its way into the fireclay ducts; and these act as a con- 
veyor carrying it to the highest point of the street. In connec- 
tion with the explosion mentioned, the gas travelled a distance 
of about 300 yards to the highest point of our main street. At 
the same time, curiously enough, this gas was ignited in a 
manhole fully 100 yards from that in which the active explosion 
occurred. The gas became ignited by the blow-lamps of work- 
men from the telephone department. These lamps were in use 
for over an hour before the explosion occurred, and then a few 
light reports along the cable lines were followed by the violent 
shock of the explosion in the manhole, as described. The 
method of laying these cable lines is, first of all, to put down 
a fireclay four-way duct. The joints are supposed to be coated 
with bitumen, in order to make them tight, and there are man- 
holes situated at various intervals, to allow of inspection and 
also the insertion of further new cables. Since the completion 
of this work, about two years ago, I have experienced on at 
least three occasions great difficulty in finding escapes of gas 
which otherwise were not manifest, except that the telephone 
inspector complained that it was impossible for his men to 
carry out repairs in the manhole. Of course, while this is a con- 
siderable evil, it also does good in that, when the escapes are 
found, there is so much saving in the loss of gas. Since our 
experience in this matter, we have insured ourselves against 
third party risk in connection with our outside work. ‘This, | 
think, would be a wise policy to adopt in any town where the 
same conditions exist. 


SERVICE PIPEs. 


Leakages in gas service pipes are sometimes a little more 
difficult to deal with. Often such escapes arise when it 1s 
the proprietor’s job to put them right. Escapes may continu 
because the owner is not willing to effect the necessary repair, 
while the gas department may be ignorant of any defects. 
Generally, however, when known, these are dealt with in a 
similar manner to mains; but the ownership and responsibility 
for the condition of service pipes has of late become an acule 
question with progressive undertakings, because most services 
of (say) ten years of age and upwards ate much too small to 
supply the ever-in¢reasing quatitities of gas demanded to-day, 
due to the installation of all kinds of gas-consuming appliances. 
The renewals, therefore, present an opportunity for ellective 
repair; and here I think the policy advocated by Mr. Napier in 
his paper at our spring meeting should be the principle adopted 
by all undertakings—i.e., that they should be responsible for all 
pipes from the gas-works to the consumer’s meter, except, 
of course, when in the first instance these be laid down by the 
proprietor from the line of boundary at his own expense. For 
myself, I have for some time now carried out work mn this 
policy. What I often found was that a tenement with ‘ at or 
ten consumers would be supplied by a 3-in. service, which, while 
it might give sufficient gas for light, was totally inadequate lo 
supply the needs of gas fires; and in several cases where fires 
were installed, it became compulsory on our part eith r to om 
large the pipe or to remove the newly-installed fires. Within 
the past year, on account of the large number of fire fitted, 
many services to tenements have been replaced by larger p!pc*» 
and while it has cost considerable sums to do this, I belicve pe 
ultimate results will fully justify the expenditure. In view © 
this state of affairs, however, I have got my Town Co! nel " 
move in this question, and regulations have been adopte 
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whereby any plumber engaged by builders of new properties or 
individual houses must not attempt to put down any pipe for the 
supply of gas within the private boundary until the size and 
quality have been specified by the Gas Department, and the pipe, 
when laid, must ‘be inspected and passed as satisfactory by an 
oficial of the Department. By this means we hope to reduce 
the cost of service replacements, and ensure sufficient gas for 
all ordinary requirements. Once the supply has been installed 
under our supervision, we are more willing to undertake future 
repairs on a generous basis. For a tenement or dwelling 
running parallel with the street, we carry-out all repairs free of 
charge; but where a private house is situated some distance 
fom the roadway, we limit our generosity to the extent of 
doing all the necessary labour free, but make a charge for 
material. 
METERS. 


The effect of meters on loss of gas largely depends upon the 
amount of attention directed to their oversight. A competent 
meter surveyor can do much to keep-down losses by watchful- 
ness in combination with the knowledge he may gather con- 
cerning the appliances in use and their effect upon consumption. 
In addition, by making reference to his survey book, a com- 
parison can be made with the corresponding period of the 
previous year. This acts as a good guide, for the consumptions 
in corresponding periods are astonishingly similar. The con- 
trol of surveyors should be entirely under the supervision of the 
gas manager. ‘This is not always the case, and when it is not, 
it is to the disadvantage of the undertaking. In some towns 
the meter readings and all matters pertaining to this branch are 
in the hands of a collector. To my mind, this is not as it 
should be. From the experience I have had, I consider that the 
collector or chamberlain should be responsible for accounts 
only, and that all matters giving rise to question regarding gas 
consumption should be settled by a representative of the gas- 
works. In the great majority of cases, the works are cognisant 
of the introduction of additional gas-consuming appliances, so 
that, being ever interested in the increase of output, they keep a 
watchful eve to see the effects on the amount of the gas bill. 
At the same time, they are better able to estimate consumption. 
While a good surveyor can do much, yet, unless he has the 
assistance of a competent meter mechanic to carry out tests and 
otherwise decide the state of any meter which may be question- 
able to him, his interest will be of less value. 

In 1921 | commenced a branch for giving full attention to 
meters, including all repairs. As soon as I got this branch 
established, I carried out a large number of registration tests on 
meters brought in from the district, and from the number of 
meters found to be registering slow, I realized such attention 
had been neglected. I followed this up by a complete inspection 
of the meter surveying books; and wherever it was thought 
that the consumptions were low, having regard to circum- 
stances, these meters were removed to the works for test. 
This scheme was highly successful. Most of the meters had 
to be changed, thus confirming our suspicions. An amusing 
feature of this work was that certain consumers rebelled against 
our interference with their meters, as they themselves had made 
no complaint. In such instances their reasons were evident 
when the next meter reading was taken. As an example of the 
amount of attention we now give to meters, during the past 
year we changed 389, and in the previous year 392. With the 
total number of consumers at 3469, this therefore represents a 
large proportion of the total number of meters in use. How- 
ever, the principal advantage lies in the fact that no meter is 
put into use at any time without having passed through a test 
and being certified as correct, irrespective of the period it may 
have been in service. Now that the meters are carefully 
watched by the surveyors, who are made responsible for all 
questionable meters, we find no reason for believing that much 
§as is lost through defective registration. Following up this 
question for my own information, I had tabulated 100 tests of 
meters, these being taken from the books in ordinary rotation. 
Of that number, 39 Were correct, 41 averaged 5°75 p.ct. fast, 
and 20 5°35 p.ct. slow, and the average for the whole number 
of tests showed 1°29 p.ct. fast. 


There is another question to be considered, which is, 
[ believe, more vital—the case of an overworked meter. 
From n experience, I am inclined to believe that meters, if 
Worked within their capacity, are extremely reliable, but when 
asked to do more than normal service, after having been in use 
for some time, register against the Department. In addi- 
tion, the question of overstrain and excessive wear must be 
noted. |! have had meters from the district tested at their 


‘andar! rated capacity, and proved correct; but when the 
amount of gas passed was increased, then the accuracy of 
n Was impaired, the error increasing in proportion to 


re ce ak 
registrat; 


eng ised work imposed upon them. In my search’ for 
urther mation regarding meters, I wondered what the 
elects Were with meters which were only used intermittently, 
J had seen idle for a protracted period. I found that regis- 
‘ration is not affected on that account, at least against the 
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e vicinity of 1 to 2 p.ct. against the consumer when 
Was registering within its capacity. Much more 
‘id on this subject; but these experiences may make 

the case for themselves. 
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Public street lighting is a further field making for possible 
loss of gas; and, depending how these are controlled and the 
amount of such control the gas department may have in their 
working, street lamps may add much or little. The methods 
of arriving at the consumptions are varied; and while meters 
may be used in certain lamps to form a basis for working-out 
an average consumption, it is often the case that they are 
entirely dispensed with. In my opinion, justice can be done 
and service best rendered to the public when street lighting 
is under the control of the gas undertaking. 


CONCLUSION. 


I have dealt with the principal causes of unaccounted-for 
gas, and in some little degree have tried to show whereby 
these might be reduced, though it cannot be claimed that there 
is much likelihood of effecting a complete remedy. Having 
done our best in looking after the distribution plant, we might 
ask the question whether or not that plant could do more 
work, so that by increasing the delivery of gas our inevitable 
losses might be reduced in proportion to the output. It 
would be reasonable to expect that if 20 miles of mains and 
services were required for the distribution of 100 million c.ft. 
of gas, and the quantity of gas increased by 100 p.ct., unac- 
counted-for gas would be reduced by about 50 p.ct. We have 
therefore to find out the best means for attaining this end. | 
am trying to push the sale of appliances on the most accom- 
modating terms to the consumer, and this particularly among 
prepayment consumers, who, with us, at the time of meter 
collection, recover the high discount of 1s. 8d. per 1000 c.ft. 
of gas sold. The reason this is so high is that during the 
war, like other undertakings, we had to put up the price of 
gas, and the only guarantee of obtaining the increase in price 
from this class of consumer was to reduce the quantity per 
penny by altering all the change wheels. With the return to 
more favourable conditions, with a consequent drop in price, 
the reductions were applied as an increased discount from time 
to time. Among prepayment consumers we have been able to 
get a share of this directed toward the hire purchase of gas- 
consuming appliances. All rents for sales are obtained from 
the discount in the meter. Where the consumption is high, 
there are occasions when two quarters are paid instead of one, 
and the period of repayment is consequently reduced. The 
experience of this has led consumers to apply their discounts 
in other directions ; and we find now that a number of pendants, 
gag irons, baking plates, &c., are being purchased in this way 
Indeed, occasionally we even fit-up old houses with gas on 
these terms. Apart from fittings and small appliances, the 
number of gas fires taken up by this method during last vear 
was 206, while ordinary consumers, who pay by the quarter 
with their gas bill, were responsible for the purchase of 83 
fires on the same system. Of course, these figures are exclu- 
sive of other sales made on ordinary cash terms, and the issue 
of cooking appliances—such as rings, range plates, and 
cookers—supplied free. 

I attribute to the aid of this scheme, combined with the 
greater attention paid to mains, services, and meters, the fact 
that I have been able to bring down our unaccounted-for gas 
from 8 to 4°2 p.ct. during the past three or four years. 

I have sought to put before you a little of my own experi- 
ence in distribution matters; and in doing so T do not lav 
claim to any special achievement. If my remarks have helned 
to arouse more interest in this side of our business, then the 
object of my paper has been fulfilled. 


Discussion. 


Mr. Harry H. GRacte (Edinburgh) thought the author was to be 
commended on the success which had attended his policy of relinquish- 
ing old and small mains. In Edinburgh the men who were sent out 
to the districts were first thoroughly trained in the workshops, so that 
they would be in a position to give consumers much helpful advice 
regarding meters, fittings, and apptiances. In testing for escapes, he 
had often found it advantageous to drive a bore along the line of 
the pipe. This bore was driven to the point where they found there 
was the greatest accumulation of gas. It enabled the workmen to 
get as near as possible to the source of the trouble. In Edinburgh 
they had experienced similar trouble in regard to the operations of 
the Telephone Company. As a matter of fact, they had a somewhat 
serious explosion two months ago. It was caused by the fact that 
the Telephone Company had undermined one of the Corporation’s 
mains. An understanding, happily, had now been reached with the 
Telephone Company that, where mains were underlying any cables 
proposed to be laid-down, the former would be raised. He was in- 
terested in what the author had said regarding insurance; and it 
would be of benefit if they could have details as to the premiums 
paid. The results of the various tests were no doubt interesting ; but 
in order to get a real comparison, it seemed to,him that one would 
require to know the amount of gas passing through the different 
meters. 

Mr. E. Epison STONES (Assistant General Manager of the Glas- 
gow Corporation Gas Department) said that success in the direction 
of keeping down waste depended upon a careful watching of innumer- 
able small matters, The author had said that they could ignore con- 
densation and differences in pressure as being points over which they 
had little control; but he (Mr. Stones) ventured to say that these 
were probably the largest factors involved. Leakage from mains 
was relatively small. A far larger quantity of gas wes lost through 
faulty service pipes and bad conractions to mains. The case men- 
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tioned by the author where a 2-in. tapping had been made in the 
side of a 6-in. pipe was typical of much thoughtless work done on 
the district; but even this kind of fracture would not result in a 
large leakage, as its presence would be quickly. perceived. Those 
responsible for the laying of mains and services had sp'endid oppor- 
tunities for covering up bad work; and the persons responsible could 
not be traced accurately when trouble occurred. Cases often arose 
where services were laid in troughs; afterwards being pitched. Tf 
closely examined, bare spots would be discovered, which discounted 
the value of the whole job. He knew of no section of a gas depart- 
ment where money could be more easily wasted by burying inefficient 
work than in the mains and services section. He wondered how 
many of the members present knew definitely, from personal exami- 
nation, that their employees were leaving sound work behind them. 
Meters were also a source of much trouble at present; and in Glas- 
gow they were exchanging them at the rate of one thousand per 
week. An analysis of the reasons for exchange showed that escapes 
at the stuffing boxes constituted the chief source of trouble. Meter 
makers were aware of this; and it seemed to him they should provide 
a remedy. In connection with the statistics of all undertakings, gas 
used for public lighting was the controlling factor. Errors in com- 
putation could easily swing the result several points on either side of 
normal. It was a very difficult computation to make, particularly 
when the public lighting was not in the hands of the gas depart- 
ment. All public lamps were supposed to be governed; but without 
special examination no inspector could say if a governor was more 
than a hollow shell with the working parts removed. These factors 
all went to swell the difference between gas made and gas accounted- 
for; and he did not place too much credence in any of the statistics 
published. If the difference in Glasgow between these two figures 
represented an actual escape of gas in the atmosphere, then the city 
would be uninhabitable. The same argument held good with smaller 
undertakings. 

Mr. DAviID FULTON (Helensburgh) said the author had told them 
in a simple way and in simple language how he had been able to 
reduce the percentage of unaccounted-for gas in Kirkintilloch. Aris- 
ing out of the paper, a great deal had been said by Mr. Stones, of 
Glasgow, relative to the human factor, and the need for supervision. 
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On that point he was going to defend country managers. 
rity regularly superintended the laying of mains and se: 
Speaking for himself, he could say that he saw every s 


The Majo- 
ce Pipes, 


Vice that 


was laid. In his view, every main ought to be tested und pressure 
before gas for public consumption was turned into it. There wag 


of course, difficulty in getting workmen to follow-out ex; 


; = 5 icitly th 
instructions given to them. ee 

The PRESIDENT remarked that telephone cables had cawsed a cer. 
tain amount of trouble throughout the country. The author referrag 


to a case where a leakage occurred 300 yards away; bi! he (the 
speaker) had experience of a leakage some five miles away, Ay 
escape travelled all the way to the Inverkeithing Gas Company's 
mains; and at a distance of five miles the defect showed i{csclf. ~ 

Mr. DIOKSON, replying to the points raised in the < 


E sly’ liscussion, 
remarked that the opinion had been ventured by Mr. Graci 


that the 
deficiencies had already been met in the price of gas sold. Person 
ally he feared they could not regard that sort of thing as a stand. 
ing charge in all undertakings. Reference had also been made py 
Mr. Gracie to a method of looking for escapes. That method, ke 
might say, had been tried in Kirkintilloch. Indeed they had spent 
days on one job recently, spiking the ground in the way Mr. Gracie 
suggested, but had been unable to get’ any light at all. Later on, 
they came upon the escape accidentally in a house which was bein 
visited. A point had been raised with regard to third-party insur. 
ance. In Kirkintilloch the local Town Council had been ed with 


one or two claims; and they thought it prudent to insure. The in. 
surance premium was based on the wages paid by the Corporation to 
outside workers, and amounted to about #30 a year. A suggestion 
had been made by Mr. Stones that possibly the street lighting might 
have been responsible for the unaccounted-for gas. He would remind 
Mr. Stones that the unaccounted-for gas in Kirkintilloch had been re. 
duced by over 3 million c.ft., while the street lighting account was not 
equal to that. In Kirkintilloch, therefore, street lightin 
account for the difference. Mr. Stones had mentioned the advis- 
ability of adopting the principle of duplicate mains. He regarded that 
as a good idea; and a commencement along these lines had heen mak 
this year. 

A vote of thanks was passed to the author for his paper. 
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UTILITY OF GAS IN MODERN BUILDINGS. 


By W. M. Mason, Manager of the British Commercial Gas 
Association. 


[Lecture delivered to the Building and Allied Traders at 
Birmingham.] 
Points OF ViIEW.—TRADITION. 

The national housing problem is of necessity considered from 
many points of view. If we are numbered among the million 
or thereabouts who are said to be homeless, or living in in- 
sanitary houses, we may very likely have rather bitter feel- 
ings about the situation. If we have any real interest in the 
welfare of our fellows, surely we cannot be indifferent to 
housing problems from a social standpoint. If we are land- 
lords, or property owners, holding unprofitable and depre- 
ciating investments, the situation is equally serious, and prac- 
tical propositions for improvement should be welcome; while 
if we are fortunate enough to be engaged in that Eldorado 
of British industry, the building trade (which has only the gas 
industry as a serious rival in prosperity), we may still, as a 
further avenue to economy on the one hand, and increased 
prosperity on the other, be glad to hear of propositions whereby 
building costs may be substantially reduced and, at the same 
time, the buildings themselves made more serviceable to: the 
occupiers. 

It may be taken as a truism that, as a general rule, success 
in business means the tapping of a large public demand by 
supplying a satisfactory article, or proposition, at reasonable 
cost. The housing problem is big enough in all conscience ; 
and it seems extraordinary. that the following practical propo- 
sitions should still have to be publicly advocated. 

One would have thought that, years ago, personal interest 
would have resulted in the speedy adoption of methods that had 
been proved satisfactory, especially where economies and practi- 
cal convenience had been repeatedly demonstrated. The break- 
ing-away from old traditions is, however, never easy in this 
country in any sphere of activity, and certainly it is very diffi- 
cult in the architectural and building world. This is why we 
are still emulating the voice crying in the wilderness, with 
more or less educational effect. We may, of course, comfort 
our souls by reflecting that this is the way of nearly all social 
reformers. 





Two Groups. 

Housing problems, I venture to suggest, may generally be 
divided into two main groups. I am not proposing to attempt 
to discuss political and municipal housing questions. Life 
would be all too short for that task. What I do wish to do, 
however, is to rouse interest in a few specific points that should 
appeal to practical men and women. 

The two main problems referred to are: 

1. The converting of old or existing property to modern re- 

quirements. 

2. Erecting new buildings. 

Both these sections hold, of course, profitable business for 
the building and allied trades. 














It will also soon be apparent that gas service can be of 
practical and substantial value—that, indeed, it will be indis- 
pensable to the satisfactory solution of many of the con- 
fronting difficulties. This may sound like a bold and dog. 
matic statement, but it is nevertheless a simple fact, the abso. 
lute truth of which is easily demonstrated. 


OLD PROPERTY. 


Consider the first of our main sections—the successful adap- 
tion of old property to modern needs. In London to-day—and 
doubtless in every important provincial city as well—thousands 
of large old-fashioned houses which had apparently fallen on 
evil days because of the city’s growth or change of fashion 
are being converted into flats or offices, and so helping to 
meet the house famine, while, at the same time, changing a 
serious situation on the property owners’ part into a sound 
and even profitable investment. 

Take instances in the author’s direct experience. The offices 
of our central Association, along with those of our kindred 
organizations, are at the present time situated. in what were 
quite recently large six-storey London mansions, which have 
been converted into suites of offices. Whole streets have been, 
or are being, dealt with in a similar manner. We do not sug- 
gest that such offices are ideal—far from it. But the practice 
from a business and property owner’s point of view is un- 
doubtedly sound; and it certainly brings grist to the builders’ 
mill. 

The clean, easily adaptable gas fire plays an important part 
in these conversions; as cleanliness, ease of control, and the 
elimination, to a great extent, of outside labour are made 
possible. 


HEATING BUILDINGS. 


The use of town gas for heating large buildings is also be- 
coming much more general, not only by gas fires fitted into 
existing grates or in tiled surrounds in the usual way, but as 
a means of heating a central boiler and supplying hot water 
to pipes and radiators. The objection that gas is more costly 
than cheap slacks or soft coal is countered by pointing to the 
saving of space effected by this means; and, when rental values 
in large cities are borne in mind, this is an important con- 
sideration. Gas installation has now attained to such a pitch 
of automatic perfection that the services of a resident engineet 
are unnecessary. 


Another striking case of profitable conversion is to be found 


in what is now a large, fashionable, and popular hotel, almost 
opposite our offices. It occupies the front of practically . 
whole block, and consists of a series of shops and welling 
houses linked together, with large public rooms on th grouse 
floor. Incidentally, the bedrooms are fitted with eas — 
and automatic meters, so that visitors may have comfort ant 


. : i a ta 
warmth at a moment’s notice, without fuss or e, 


at considerably less cost than by the old method. ij i 
in labour, as well as the added comfort of the visitors, | 


saving 


° P : , . sotels and 
markable. This system is becoming popular in h aa 
boarding houses throughout the country, as it helps to eae 
the seasons. Guests, before booking rooms, now ! 4 state 


ask if gas fires are available; and many hotel propr'« 
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ae 
in their advertisements that their establishments are thus 


Business FL ats. 


Conve srsions into modern flats of large old-fashioned houses, 

,e occupation of which the servant problem has made, in many 
cieees, practically impossible, is a similar method that is 
becoming extremely popular, simply because it is profitable. 
Here again, service for household needs makes outside 
domestic help almost unnecessary. Modern business. girls or 
hysiness households are thus largely indep-ndent, in a way 
indreamed of in the old days. They dine out when they wish— 
for the modern restaurant and popular hotel cater more and 
more for this class of customer—and they come home when 
they please, knowing that comfort awaits them by the turning 
fa tap ol the lighting of a match. This is no fancy dream 
r fairy tale—it is the daily or nightiv experience of multitudes 


gas 


in our dar rge cities. 

The old-fashioned may, perhaps, be inclined to agree with 
the cynic who describes home as ‘“‘ the best and sweetest of 
plaes—at 1 a.m., when we’re tired and every other place is 
closed ’’—but there you are. 


The practice and possibilities of this development must surely 
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FIG. 1.—HOUSING PLAN SHOWING ALL COAL FIRE FLUES. 
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for they are the 


helped, of 


ye of interest to the architect and builder, 
people who make the new order of things possible— 
course, by indispensable gas service. 
THE SECOND GROUP. 
wt second, and more important, side of our subject refers to 


ew=property. In every building, of whatever character, the 
well in of heating is one of the first things to be decided. The 


architect cannot complete his plans or his design until this 
matter is settled. In the usual types of dwelling houses, blocks 


f offices or flats and hotels, where gas fires are used instead of 
the old-f a open fireplace, a ‘considerable saving can be 
effected in building costs by the omission of chimney breasts 


and anne y stacks. Special flues can be built into the walls 
to carry-off the products of combustion from these gas stoves. 











Mr. Edwin J. Sadgrove, when President of the Society of 
Architects in 1919, made the following public statement con- 
cerning this new system : 


“IT am prepared to plump with my colleagues, Mr. 


Swain, the Architect to Messrs. Rowntree, of York, and 
Mr. John Murray, Architect to His Majesty’s Office of 
Woods and-Forests, and with other architects who have 


given the matter careful consideration, for the abolition of 
the chimney stack in respect of every room in the house, 
With the exception of the living room.’’ 

Tue ‘* Economy ”’ FLue. 

The system of installing what is now commonly known as 
the Econ: my ’’ gas flue, briefly desoribed, means that, in- 
stead of providing a g-in. by g-in. coal-fire flue in each room, a 
Ventilating flue of adequate size satisfactorily to carry away the 
products of combustion from the gas fire is provided by means 


ofa sma flue which can be heen era in the thickness of 
the wall. This obviates the necessity for the unsightly chimney 
breast, the concrete hearth, and the trimmers, and provides a 
straight ll, with no corners and dust traps which are ex- 

Pensive to build and extravagant in labour to keep clean. 
Jverp has given an excellent lead by installing 21,000 
“built-in ”’ gas fires with ‘‘ Economy” flues; the living room 
being heated by a specially-constructed coke grate, which also 
Provides the domestic hot water supply. The flues in this case 
‘re contained in the wall, and are constructed by leaving out a 
} Re bri The shaft thus obtained is carried straight up 
mmough the roof, and terminates with a small chimney stack. 
It fas Deen estimated by architects of wide repute that the 
oe! - ding construction per room fitted with a ‘ built- 
fas Ire and *‘ Economy ”’ gas flue, as compared with a 


Coal fire ap 


ae ordinary g-in. by g-in. coal-fire flue, is approxi- 

Fe 410; and if we, for the sake of forming a very con- 
th yon mate, discount this saving by half, it will be seen 
at in . 


% 105,000 in building construction by carrying-out this obvious 
improvement. At the same time, if the valuable additional 
floor space which is made available in the room were capitalized, 
it would represent a very large additional saving. To show 


what a modest estimate we have just given, the following 
extract from a letter recently received by us is of interest : 
‘As a housing expert . . . mv research has led me to 


the certain value and benefit to be derived by 
houses for gas fire arrangements; and I have before me 
plans, with specifications, quantities, and known values, 
for (sav) 13 type subsidy houses which show a definite 
saving in cost of designing for gas fires, as against 
fires, of £25 per house.”’ 


building 


coal 


The introduction of gaseous fuel also plays a big part in 
tackling the question of smoke abatement on practical lines; 
and when we consider that, in the modern estates of Liverpool 
alone, we have eliminated the smoke nuisance from 21,000 
chimneys, the saving will be beyond price from the view of 
public health. 

By building a gas-fire flue of adequate size in the thickness 
of the wall, and with no chimney breast projection, the follow- 
ing advantages result : 
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HOUSING PLAN SHOWING GAS FIRE FLUES EXCEPT 
FOR LIVING ROOM. 


FIG. 2.— 


A reduction in the cost of building the house. 

Greater floor space per room on the same ground area. 

. Greater cubic capacity of the room, thus providing more 

air, or breathing space. 

4. The gas fire would look more artistic and would be decora- 
tively part of the room, instead of looking like an after- 
thought. 

5. There would not be two appliances fixed to serve the same 

purpose. 


Ww Ne 


Gas Fire MANTELS. 


Special fittings are now constructed which combine a gas fire 
with a mantel register; and builders throughout the country 
















































3-—A ‘‘BUILT-IN’’ GAS FIRE WITH ‘‘ ECONOMY” FLUE 
AND NO CHIMNEY BREASTS, 





rpool alone there has been a saving of at least 


Note the economy in space. 
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The heating and 
ventilating plant 
of this cinemais so 
designed that any 
desired tempera- 
ture may be ob- 
tained to ensure 
comfort, either by 
warming in the 
winter or cooling 
in the summer, 
The whole heat- 
ing and ventila- 
ting system is put 
into operation by 
turning on and 






E+} 


lighting the gas in 
the tubular gas 
boiler, and start- 
ing the pumps and 
fans. The engi- 
neer requires no 
additional man to 








(mem 





assist him to run 
the plant, as the 
gas boiler needs 
no further atten- 
tion once it is 
lighted, 
volves no stoking. 


and in- 


FIG, 4.—A VIEW OF THE INTERIOR OF THE CAPITOL CINEMA, IN WHICH 
THERE IS SEATING ACCOMMODATION FOR 2000 PEOPLE. 





are showing their appreciation of this effective building economy 
by installing these gas fire mantel registers in conjunction with 
‘“Economy’’ gas flues. That this development is becoming 
increasingly popular as it becomes better known is proved by 
the fact that one firm of manufacturers have informed us that 
they have supplied over 1000 gas fire mantel registers to each 
of the Edinburgh and Glasgow Corporations for their housing 
schemes, in addition to over 2000 to the London County Council 
for installation in London. The gas equipment of these 
housing schemes also includes the ‘* Universal’’ gas cooker, 
and in many cases a gas wash copper and gas water heater— 
making the houses ideal from the point of view of labour 
saving, and at the same time providing an efficient service that 
is within the means of their intended occupants. 


PavaTIAL Fats. 


The service that gas can render in modern buildings is not 
confined to any particular class, but is applicable to the whole 
field of building operations. We have been considering houses 
for tenants of moderate means. Let us now turn to the other 
extreme. You have doubtless read of the demolition of that 
historical home known as ‘‘ Devonshire House ”’ (in Piccadilly) 
to make room for the erection of three large blocks of buildings 
comprising high-class shops and palatial flats. 

The first block of buildings nearing completion is to be 
known as ‘ Devonshire Court,’? and will accommodate 22 
shops, a large restaurant, and 61 flats. The gas installation in 
this building is both comprehensive and complete, and will 
include the restaurant equipment, 61 gas cooking stoves, and 
about 200 gas fires, all ventilating into ‘‘ Economy ” gas flues. 
This surely demonstrates our claim that present-day gas ser- 
vice is universal in its application to modern buildings. It is, 
indeed, essential in the new homes of all classes. 

What is true in the home is also true in other building 
operations. Take, for example, the latest London West-End 
Theatre and Club known as the ‘‘ Capitol,’’ recently built in 
Haymarket. This, the finest and most luxurious cinemato- 
graph theatre in Europe, is capable of seating 2000 people. 
The building also houses the exclusive ‘‘ Kit-Cat Club,’? with 
its magnificent ballroom and restaurant. The whole of this 
building is heated by gas; and to save valuable floor space and 
free the basement for the ballroom, it was decided to house 
the gas-fired boilers on the roof. The installation comprises 
two gas-fired tubular boilers with a total capacity for delivering 
2,000,000 B.Th.U. per hour into the building. The system has 
proved so satisfactory that, since the building was completed, 
only a few months ago, the gas installation has been greatly 
increased, and is utilized in largely providing for the cooking 
duty in the restaurant, and also for the domestic hot water 
supply. 

The successful application of gaseous fuel at the Capitol has 
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opened up wide fields for gas for the central heating of modern 
buildings. 

One of the best-known drapery establishments in the West- 
End of London has decided to instal gas-fired boilers for warm- 
ing the air to its new buildings. This is effected through 
the ventilating system. This installation will represent a much 
larger load than the Capitol Theatre, to which we have just 
referred. It will comprise three gas-fired tubular boilersgitted 
in the roof. Each boiler will be connected with a calorifier 
capable of delivering 3 million B.Th.U. per hour; but it is 
intended to run only two of the boilers constantly, retaining 
the third as a permanent stand-by. The total working capacity 
is 6 million B.Th.U. per hour, which represents a gas con- 
sumption of approximately 15,000 c.ft. per hour when full on. 

Those responsible for the erection of large modern buildings 
will quickly appreciate the advantage of placing the boilers on 
the roof, as under these conditions the ventilation is obtained 
by induced draught, and the expensive chimney shaft is entirely 
eliminated. At the same time, the introduction of gaseous 
fuel frees valuable floor space which, in the case of solid fuel, 
would have to be occupied for the storage of fuel and ash, and, 
in the case of oil, for the storage tanks. 

The introduction of gaseous fuel for this duty is undoubtedly 
one of the greatest advances made in providing the central 
heating which, while greatly reducing building costs, provides 
an automatic service without labour. It opens up a wide field 
for co-operation between those responsible for the erection of 
our large buildings and those providing the gas service; and 
we are confidently looking forward to a wide application uf 
gaseous fuel for this duty. ‘ 

Here again we not only reduce labour and building costs, 
but assist in reducing the smoke nuisance by introducing an 
ideal and economical smokeless fuel. 


Tue Spirit OF SERVICE. 

The gas industry, in its co-operative national schemes, 4s 
well as in the spirit of service which now permeates its activ 
ties, is endeavouring more and more to widen the basis and 
scope of its work, It recognizes, of course, that, by serving tht 
public, it is best serving itself; but it is happy in that its wor 
runs parallel with public welfare, and that, in pursuing its own 
business, it is at the same time, as an important public utility, 
fulfilling a programme of great value in national and com- 
munal affairs. 

Making some inquiries in Birmingham, 
attitude do the Birmingham Gas Department adopt we 
the builder of new property within their area, ana towards the 
prospective tenant of that property? ”’ ; aiasla 

The general policy of service to which I have just re — 
has been carried out by the Department, and trans ated in r 
local terms to suit local conditions. Inspectors are employe 


I asked, ‘‘ What 


towards 
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whose duty it is to assist and advise consumers on any matters 
relating to the utilization of gas. As a part of this general 
policy of helpful service, 1 understand that an advisory section 
has been formed, the special function of which is to assist and 
operate with builders and architects. So varied are the uses 
to which gas is now put that suggestions regarding carcassing 
and pipe sizes generally are best given by those who have had 
long experience of this one particular subject. The Gas De- 
partment have no legal powers to enforce the size of pipes, &c., 
but act only in an advisory capacity. The Department realize, 
however, that if the architect's client is to be permanently satis- 
fed and if good service is to be afforded him when he becomes 
‘consumer, it is essential, in the first place, that gas supply 
pipes in premises should be of the correct size, and should be 
properly laid. To ensure this, the Department make a very 
reasonable offer to the builder—i.e., they lay a certain length of 
private service from main to meter free in those cases where the 
house is fitted up to a specification which they have found to 
be adequate. This enables the builder to make a good job of 
the carcassing, without adding to his costs. The scheme shows 
that as much can be done by co-operation as by legal enact- 
ments, 
























APPLIANCES. 








Touching on actual gas appliances, both cookers and fires 
are let out on simple hire terms by the Department, while a 
very large range of high-grade up-to-date cookers and fires 
may be inspected at the various showrooms, and purchased on 
lire-purchase terms extending over three years, during which 
lime the Department maintain the apparatus without charge. 
No charge is made for fixing, so long as an adequate supply 
pipe - left near the proposed position when the house is car- 
Cassed, 

















Trouble has been experienced in Birmingham, as elsewhere, 
(ue to the use of cheap and shoddy wash boilers. The De- 
partment have therefore adopted an excellent working arrange- 
ment with Birmingham builders whereby they provide and fix 
a thorough!) reliable cast-iron wash boiler, and run a suitable 
Yent pipe to take away steam and combustion products, for an 
inclusive charge of £4, so long as an adequate gas supply is 
lt near where the wash boiler is to be fixed. This ensures the 
provision of a good article, well fixed and ventilated, which will 
‘ast Many years, instead of wearing-out or giving trouble after 
‘comparatively short period. 

The builders in Birmingham have also the privilege of se- 
‘uring, at a very low price, the built-in gas grate, combining 
mantel, fire, and hearth in one unit, to which I referred earlier, 
ind Which is ideal as a means of providing heat with ventila- 
lon in the bedroom. If the builder is willing to fit this in 
4 workmanlike manner, in accordance with the specification 
othe Depaiiment, the latter are willing to adjust the fire free 





















Ot char x ‘ . 

leted and put fuel in the grate, when the house is com- 
pleted, 

Consumers in Birmingham have the choice of quarterly 


accounts an 


a shilling or penny prepayment meters. There are 
“OW Over 20 


,000 gas consumers in Birmingham, and the De- 


FIG 5.—THE MAGNIFICENT RESTAURANT AND BALL-ROOM SITUATED ON 
THE CAPITOL CINEMA, 


This room is heated on the Plenum system, and the necessary heat is imparted to the air by a gas-fired tubular boiler 
installed in a small boiler-house on the roof of the theatre. 


partment endeavour to meet their wishes, and also to assist 
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those new consumers who are daily being added. 

Builders and architects may rest assured that the Birming- 
ham Gas Department will adopt a helpful attitude. The ulti- 
mate aim in every case is to see that-apparatus supplied is such 
as has the maximum useful life, and that it is fixed in such a 
way as to give permanent satisfaction in use. 

SMOKE POLLUTION. 

And now I trust you will suffer one brief word on a subject 
of vital importance to us all. Whether or not we are interested 
in building material things, we are all most assuredly helping 
to build public opinion—good or bad. One of the most cry- 
ing needs of modern communal life is surely the prevention 
of air pollution by smoke. Practice is as necessary as preach- 


ing. What are we doing individually to bring more sunshine 
into our cities? All success to the propaganda for more natural 
sunlight. The pity is that, while the arguments are all in 


favour of sunlight, the practice of so many, even among the 
advocates of it, still makes so largely for continuation of the 
filthy air conditions which all too effectively obstruct it, or 
filter those rays which are so beneficial to public health. 
The astonishing inconsistency of some people who, on the 
one hand admit and advocate the value, of sunlight, and, on 
the other, still talk about the ‘‘ romance ’’ and deiights of the 
open coal fire, would be amusing if it were not so pathetic. 
The burning of raw coal in the domestic grate has been proved 
to be the greatest source of air pollution—and this in spite 
of the fact that smokeless solid fuel in the form of coke, 
and gaseous fuel are available. As a rule, taking the whole 


household budget into account, these modern substitutes 
ure more economical, besides being incomparably cleaner 


and more hygienic. As the most practical solution of the 
smoke menace and its allied evils, the part which gas plays 
in the. homes of the nation is the most significant feature of 
modern development. With such substitutes for raw coal 
available, it is a crying scandal that the continued burning of 
raw coal should be allowed, with the accompanying pollytion 
of the air we breathe, and, incidentally, the destruction of the 
invaluable products—sulphate, tar, dyes, and drugs—stored 
in the coal. 

Surely the proper place for handling coal is the sunshine 
factory commonly known as the gas-works, where the valu- 
able products are retained, and where clean, adaptable, and 
economical smokeless fuel is produced. In the past twenty 
years, in spite of strenuous competition, the output of gas by 
the Metropolitan and Suburban Companies has increased by 
60 p.ct.—from 43,000 to 69,000 million c.ft.—and the gas ap- 
pliances in use in their districts, so far as can be ascertained, 
have increased from 745,000 to 2,275,000—or more than 2 
p.ct. During that period the hours of sunshine registered in- 
creased by 30 p.ct., and the death rate fell from 16°4 to 12°1 per 
1000. 

With such facts on record, in addition to the many practical 
building points we have been considering, it must be clear that, 
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on the grounds of national economy, social and communal wel- 
fare, and public health, the case for gaseous fuel is incon- 
trovertible. 

APPENDIX. 


Extracts from Report of the Committee on Smoke and Noxious 
Vapours Abatement to the Minister of Health. 


VI.—CONCLUSIONS. 


55. We are satisfied that means which produce little or no smoke 
are available and practicable for cooking, heating water, and warm- 
ing rooms. 

56. Certain general conclusions emerge from the data before us, 
which we may usefully summarize as follows: 

(1) The witnesses whom we have heard have almost without 
exception condemned either explicitly or implicitly the old- 
fashioned kitchen range and back boiler as inefficient, wasteful of 
fuel and labour, and productive of smoke. 

Subject to the opinion previously expressed with regard to the 
future possibilities of electricity as a heating agent, we think that 
wherever a supply of gas is available, a gas cooker should be in- 
stalled in lieu of 4 coal range. 

(2) The cheapest and most efficient method of providing a 
supply of hot water, where a central supply is not practicable, is 
by a coke-fired boiler. 

(3) A central hot water supply for detached houses, where 
practicable, is a desirable system, if it can be provided at a 
moderate cost. Practical experiments in this direction are 
urgently needed, and should be given every encouragement. 

(4) For tenement houses a central supply of hot water is quite 
practicable and should be provided universally. 

(5) The system of installing separate central-heating plants in 
each house heated by coke or anthracite should be employed far 
more widely than is at present the case. 

(6) As far as practicable, gas fires or hot water radiators (or 
electric radiators subject to the question of cost) should entirely 
supersede the old-fashioned open coal fire; adequate means for 
proper ventilation being provided. 

(7) We are aware that there is still a strong prejudice in many 
quarters in favour of an open coal fire, and we therefore limit our 
recommendation to this extent—namely, that in none of the 
houses built with the assistance of the Government subsidy should 
more than one, or, in exceptional circumstances, two coal grates 
be installed. 

Whatever coal ranges and coal grates are installed, they should 
be of a type adapted to the use of coke as well as of coal. Ade- 
quate means of regulating the draught should in all cases be pro- 
vided. 

57- In conclusion, we desire to emphasize the fact that the present 
housing situation affords a unique opportunity for constructive re- 





form with regard to the heating, cooking, and hot-w: 
arrangements in domestic dwellings. 

58. Reformers in the past have always been confronted with estap. 
lished facts. It was urged, and not without point, that it was im, 
practicable to attempt smoke abatement by altering existing appliances 
installed in houses constructed on old-fashioned lines. 

59. But the position has changed; and having regard 
serious damage caused by domestic smoke, and at the s: 


ater Supply 


to the 


n i! : 1€ time to 
the great improvements which have been introduced into moder, 
systems of heating, we wish strongly to urge on those who are ep. 


gaged in the preparation of new housing schemes the great import- 
ance of providing, as far as practicable, smokeless arrangements {o; 
warming rooms, supplying hot water, and for cooking. a 

60. We are not in a position to recommend the universal adoption 
of any particular scheme, but we are satisfied that in most instances 
it will be quite practicable to adopt som? arrangement which yjjj 
obviate the production of smoke. ‘ 

61. The Ministry of Health and the local authorities, with the 
aid of the necessary experts, should carefully investigate the relatiy: 
merits of particular systems in varying circumstances. We think 
it of great importance that this should be done. 

62. We repeat that, even if some.small increase in expenditure 
were involved, this should not deter those concerned from acting 
on our recommendation. It has been agreed that, for the sake of 
amenity, only a small number of houses should be provided to th 
acre, and there can be no doubt that it is of equal national importan 
to avoid the production of smoke from domestic chimneys. 

63. With regard to the question of domestic heating in general, we 
are struck by the absence of full and scientific knowledge. We think 
that the whole subject of hygienic and scientific heating deserves , 
very much greater measure of public attention than it has hitherto 
received. 


VII.—RECOMMENDATIONS. 


1. That the central housing authority should decline to sanction 
any housing scheme submitted by a local authority or public utility 
society unless specific provision is made in the plans for the adop- 
tion of smokeless methods for supplying the required heat, as sug- 
gested in the body of this report. 

The only exception to this rule should be when the central authority 
are fully satisfied that the adoption of such methods is impracticable. 

2. That gas and electricity undertakers should be given every 
facility and encouragement to increase and cheapen the supply of 
gas and electricity, and that the practice at present followed by some 
municipal authorities of overcharging for gas and 
order to allocate the 
should be discontinued. 

3. That the Government should encourage the co-ordination and 
extension of research into domestic heating generally. This is a 
matter of great importance in view of the many outstanding prob- 
lems which demand inquiry. 


electricity in 


rofits thus accruing to the relief of the rates 

















CORRESPONDENCE. 








Leeds Gas Output. 


Siz,—With reference to the paragraph relating to the Leeds gas 
undertaking which appears in the’ current issue of the ‘‘ JOURNAL,” 
it is stated that the increase in the quantity of gas sold during last 
year was goo million c.ft. This, unfortunately, is an error; the 
actual increase being only 45 million c.ft. 

The gas sold per ton of coal carbonized was the best in the his- 
tory of the Department, being 13,921 c.ft. per ton, or an increase 
of 455 c.ft. as compared with the previous year. 

As the figures taken from your widely-read Journal are often 
quoted, I shall be obliged if you will kindly correct in your next 
issue. 

C. S. SHAPLEY, 
Engineer and General Manager. 
City of Leeds Gas Department, 
Sept. 3, 1925. 


ie 
i - 


William Coward. 


Srr,—In your issue for Aug. 12 there appeared a notice of the 
death of my relative, William Coward. 

It may be of interest to your readers to know that William Coward 
(who, as ‘stated, was a barrister by profession) was appointed Agent 
for the Sydney Gas Company about 1853 or 1854. My father 
at that time was first Chairman of the then called Sydney Gas Com- 
pany, and William Coward was a barrister with but little practice. 
Mr. Coward deserted the active profession of law for what proved in 
his long life a more lucrative calling, as my father offered him the 
Agency, and from that day he retained it. ~ 

H. S. SMITH-REwsE, 
Director of the Whessoe Foundry 
and Engineering Company, Ltd. 





106, Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. 4, 
Sept. 4, 1925. 





Electric v. Gas Heating. 
Str,—I_ regret that the writer of your “Electricity Supply 


Memoranda” has not found time in his lengthy and circuitous 


reply to my letter in last week’s issue of the “ JOURNAL ’’ to answer 


the two questions I asked him. In view of their “‘ amateurish non- 


[We ave not responsible for opinions expressed by Correspondents. ]} 





sense,’ he should find no difficulty in dealing with them in a cor 
vincing manner. 

I will repeat them for the last time, and must request him to 
reply to them in a straightforward manner. They are: (1) What 
becomes of the energy which, he maintains, the electric fire fails to 
convert into heat? (2) Briefly, in what way does the gas fire propa 
gate 25 p.ct. of convected heat into the room without admitting also 
the products of combustion ? ere 

As your contributor’s arguments all depend on these questions, tt 
is useless to discuss the matter if he will not, or cannot, reply to 
them. e 

** CUISINIER. 
[The answers to our correspondent’s questions will be given if hi 
will accept the invitation extended to him last week. We hope ut 

will not fail: us in this.—Epb. ‘‘ G.J.’’] 








Atherton Gas Undertaking.—After allowing £1792 for interest 
and sinking fund, and £710 spent on capital expenditure, the Ather 
ton gas undertaking made a net profit last year of £297. The receipts 
from the sale of gas amounted to £513,786, a decrease on the previous 
year of £885; while the yield from residuals showed a 
£1386. The quantity of gas produced was 85,385,300 c.[t., 


lecrease ( 


an in- 


crease Of 4,308,900 c.ft.; the total quantity sold being 77,412,400 ©" 
r _ 4 . ° . * *Q m cod, 
The present price for lighting varies from 3s. 10°8d. to 35. 09 
per 1000 c.ft., and for power 2s. 9d. to 2s. 3°28d., according to tne 


quantity used. 
Morpeth Gas Company.—At the annual meeting of the Company, 





Mr. Ralph Crawford (Chairman) said that the result of the years 
working could be considered satisfactory. They had written-off Al 
depreciation on meters and cookers, while they had p'acec to rest ive 
for special renewals of plant the sum of £350. They had place’ 
4150 to general reserve, bringing this fund up to £1300, whic 
would enable them to declare a dividend on their shares for om 
year in the event of unforeseen circumstances. During the yea 
there had been.an increase of 250,000 c.ft. in the gas sold. The . 
meter consumption showed a marked increase, and ind ated per 
much workmen appreciated gas as a cheap means of lighting - 
cooking. Mr. F. E. Schofield moved that dividends of 3 p.ct-» a 
tax (being at the rate of 6 p.ct. for the year), on the pref ee 
shares, and 3} p.ct., free of tax (making 6 p.ct. for the y ar), on 
the ordinary shares, be paid. This was carried. Mr. 8 Lockey, 


. -1- 
the Manager and Secretary, was thanked for his good work. 
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REGISTER OF PATENTS. 


Geysers.—No. 238,124. 


EWART, J. W., of London. 





















No. 31,000; Dec. 24, 1924. 


This invention relates to geysers of the kind in which the lever 
handles of the controlling taps on valves for the supply of water and 
as interact to prevent the opening of the gas tap before the water 
valve has been opened, and the closing of the water tap valve before 
the gas tap has been closed. According to this invention, the gas 
tap controlling handle is provided with an extension having a sur- 
face in a plane at right angles to the axis of the tap, so that when 
the latter is open, the surface obstructs the path of the handle of 
the water tap. It prevents the water-tap being moved to the closed 
position, which can be done only when the gas tap is in the. closed 
position. 















Atmospheric Gas Burners.—No. 238,048. 
yates H. J., M. HOWLETT & Co., LTD., and DOLPHIN, J., 
all of Birmingham. 
15,603; June 30, 1924. No. 


No. 29,507; Dec. 9, 1924. 










This invention reiates to atmospheric gas burner jets or nozzles of 
the kind wherein the gas supply pipe is provided with a sliding valve 
and a rotatable valve, one of these valves serving to regulate the 
fow or pressure of gas, and the other valve the area or number of 
orifices in the jet through which the gas is discharged. 

Fig. 1 is a side elevation of an atmospheric gas burner jet or 
nozzle constructed according to the invention; fig. 2 is a vertical 
section, fig. 3 a horizontal section on the line X—X in fig. 2, and 
fig. 4a plan view of the valve detached. 

In the construction illustrated, the apparatus comprises a tubular 
casing A having a gas inlet port B leading into one side, and a dis- 
charge member C screwing into one end; C being provided with a 
number of orifices D, some of which may be arranged more or less 
radially so that they can be controlled by a rotary valve E having 
sector-like portions F adapted, when the valve is rotated, to cover 
or uncover the orifices, 
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A New Atmospheric Gas Burner. 











The rotary y 
part E made 
and a se par 


‘alve is formed conveniently in two portions, an upper 
in the form of a sleeve having a partially closed end, 
ately formed lower portion G which is retained within 
The E by means of set screws H. é ' . 
toile or G is provided at its lower end with a spigot I, which pro- 
is Brosided’ an opening in the lower part of the outer casing, and 
‘ ey ¥ th a slot or saw cut J for the insertion of the end of 
thei. vu lver. A gland nut K may be provided which screws into 
of the casing and operates upon a ring of compressible 

By operating the gland nut K, the upper face of the valve 





ie member 















packing L, 
Member Ej 


member C. The lower part G of the valve member has a number 
of longitudinally arranged slits M around its periphery. These slits 
may be of the usual parallel construction, or they may be of a tapered 
or wedge-shaped form. Below the slits M, the part G of the valve 
is screw-threaded upon its outer surface, to receive a similarly screw- 
threaded sleeve N. The latter is prevented from turning in relation 
to the casing A by providing a pair of parallel ridges O upon its 
outer surface which extend one on either side of a set-screw P which 
projects radially into the interior of the casing. Preferably only a 
portion of the inner surface of the sleeve member is screw-threaded ; 
the portion which is not threaded being preferably a sliding fit on 
the outer surface of the member G. 





Regulating Gas Flow from Retorts.—No. 238,102. 


Wiwscu, G., of Berlin-Steglitz, and ASKANIA-WERKE A. G., 
vormals Centralwerkstatt Dessau und Carl Bamberg-Friedenau, 
of Berlin-Friedenau. 


No. 26,805; Nov. 10, 1924. 


The idea of this invention is to adjust the exhausting of gas by 
means of a differential pressure regulator, in such a manner as to 
maintain the same pressure in the retort as in the heating flues. A 
construction of a plant for use in carrying out the process according 
to the invention is diagrammatically illustrated in the accompanying 
drawing. 

A gas retort A is heated in a flue B, through which pass the 
heating gases. The retort A is connected directly, or through a 
hydraulic main C and a suction pipe D, with any desired exhauster 
E. In the suction pipe is mounted a throttle valve F. 

From the gas retort A or from the hydraulic main C, and the heat- 
ing flue B surrounding the gas retort, a pipe leads to a differential 
pressure measuring device G divided by a diaphragm N into two 
compartments in which terminate two pipes K and M. The dia- 
phragm is connected to an operating lever F movable on the point 
O. by means of a guide-bar O. The lever abuts against a contact 
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A German Gas Flow Regulator. 





R. To this contact, as well as to the lever P, an electrical circuit 
is connected, into which is inserted a battery S and a solenoid T. 
Within this latter a rod U- consisting of soft iron and carrying at 
its lower end a contact plate V is provided. The latter is able to 
close, according to its position, either the two contacts W, W', or 
the two contacts X, X', which are connected to two conducting wires 
Y and Z and are housed in a casing H into which extends also the 
rod U. The two conducting wires Y and Z run to the motor I: 
and according as the contacts W and W' of the conducting wire Z 
are closed, and this latter is supplied with current, or the contacts 
X and X' of the wire Y are closed, and this latter is supplied with 
current, the motor I rotates in one or the other direction, and moves 
the throttle or butterfly valve F correspondingly. 

If, therefore, the pressure of the gas supplied through the conduit 
K increases, the contact P R will be closed, the solenoid excited, and 
the contact plate V lifted, whereby the contact W and W' will be 
closed, and the motor caused to rotate in the corresponding direction. 
If, reversely, the pressure of the fluid supplied through the conduit 
M increases, the contact P R will be reopened, the contact plate V 
will fall by its own weight, and the contacts X and X! will be closed 
in consequence whereof the direction of the motor I will be reversed 
and the butterfly valve will be turned in the opposite direction. 
Therefore, as the pressure inside or outside the gas retort becomes 
greater or smaller, the butterfly valve is operated in one or the other 
direction. As soon as the pressure in the interior of the gas retort 





the lower end 
S forced into engagement with the inner surface of the 


increases, the motor I will be switched so that the butterfly valve 
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will open more fully, and an increased withdrawal will take place 
until the pressures are balanced. If the pressure in the heating flues 
outside the gas retort rises, the butterfly valve will close in order 
to insure a corresponding increase of pressure in the interior of the 
gas retort by a correspondingly smaller gas withdrawal. 





APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS, 


[Extracted from the ‘‘ Official Journal ’’ for Sept. 2.] 
Nos. 21,100-21,712. 
Davey, F.—‘‘ Method of manufacturing carbon black 
No. 21,638. 
Dean, W.—‘ Gas washing-boilers, &c.’’ No. 21,191. 
Dempster & Sons, Lrp.—R.—‘‘ Handling of materials.”’ 
21,177. 


- ” 
from gas. 


No. 


5: 
FRANKL, M.—* Distillation of carbonaceous material.” No. 21.7- 
Hutz, H.—*‘ Distilling, &c., bituminous materials.”’ No. Pry 
Koprers Company.—'‘ Coke ovens, &c,”” No. 21,706. 9” 
LopGE-Cotrrett, Ltp.—‘‘ Electrical gas purification.”” No. >, is 
Orkta GruBE-AKTIEBOLAG.—‘‘ Treatment of gases containing’ <1 


phuretted hydrogen and sulphur dioxide.’’ No. 21,448. Bi 
Pomeroy, A. J.—‘‘ Gas boiling-stoves.’’ No. 21,538. 

Proctor, E, A.—‘‘ Bunsen, &c., burners.’’ No. 21,s=1, 

Proctor, E. W.—See Proctor, E. A. No. 21,551. 

Reap, W.— Gas mantle burners.”’ No. 21,567. 


StorEY Founpry Co., Lrp.—‘ Gas burners for kj 1en-ran: 
boilers.”’ No. 21,112. ie 
Storey, J. E.—See Storey Foundry Co., Ltd. No, 21,112. 


Watton, C.—‘ Bunsen burners for 
21,348. 

Watton, T.—See Walton, C. No. 21,348. 

Wituiams, A. H. T.—‘‘ Gasholders.” 


fish, &c., frying pans.” No 


No. 21,154. 
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MANCHESTER GAS DEPARTMENT. 





Increase in Price of Gas. 


The report of the Gas Committee and the Finance Committce, 


proposing an increase of 4d. per 1000 ¢.ft., or o*89d. per therm, in 
the price of gas for all supplies other than street lighting raised 
some opposition at a meeting of the Manchester City Council on 
Sept. 2. 

Alderman Kay, proposing its adoption, said the increase was neces- 
sary in order to keep the gas undertaking in a sound financial con- 
dition. It was the case with all the gas undertakings of the coun- 
try, whether privately or municipally owned. While the fall in the 
price of coal had saved the Department some thousands of pounds, 
the drop in the market value of the bye-products had produced 
£134,000 less than in 1924. It was reassuring to know, however, 
that, in spite of the state of trade, there was still an increase to 
report in the demand for gas. It should be remembered, too, that 
the advantages given by the Department to consumers in the way 
of free meters, cookers, and the like, were worth quite 6d. per 
1000 ¢.ft. on the price of gas, and that the users of prepayment 
meters were only paying the same price as the users of quarterly 
meters, whereas in practically every other undertaking there was 
a difference of 6d. to 8d. per 1000 c.ft. The Committee had been 
accused of having made a loss. Up to the present there had been 
no loss; and at the end of the vear they expected to have a level 
balance. Considering that the Department had contributed some- 
thing like 3} millions sterling in reduction of the rates, he thought 
they were to be congratulated. on the low indebtedness. 

Councillor Annie Lee said that on previous occasions they had 
been led to expect that the bye-products in the production of gas 
would become so remunerative that it would be possible to supply 
the gas itself free. Was it desirable, she asked, that they should 
continue to manufacture the bye-products at a loss? 

Councillor Hart reminded the Council that if the 3} millions con- 
tributed to the city rates had been used for paying-off the capital 
borrowed by the Gas Committee, the Committee to-day would not 
be requiring money for sinking fund and interest. 

The report was approved by a substantial majority. 





BUILDING TRADES EXHIBITION AT BIRMINGHAM. 





The Birmingham and Midland Allied Trades Exhibition was opened 
on Monday at Bingley Hall, Birmingham. Nearly 150 firms are re- 
presented in the exhibition, which will remain open until Sept, 19. 

A display of considerable interest to architects and builders and 
others concerned in housing schemes is made by the City of Bir- 
mingham Gas Department. It consists very largely of labour-saving 


gas appliances for the home: care being taken to show various 


appliances correctly fitted, and with properly designed flue outlets. 
The Birmingham Gas Department have for many years recognized 
the great service which is rendered to the community in a large 
city by its architects and builders. Birmingham has been fortunate 
in this respect, and holds a forward place in all modern housing 
developments. The Gas Department have successfully co-operated 
with architects in the question of the fitting of gas supplies and gas 
appliances in new property; and the authorities hope that the great 
strides which have been made in recent years in this direction are 
helping to abate the smoke nuisance. 
heated wash boilers. These, of various types, are shown to take 
the place of the old-fashioned brick-built coal-heated boiler. The 
all-cast rustless type, which is peculiarly suited for housing schemes, 
is displayed, together with a properly designed flue outlet for remov- 
ing the waste gases and steam. A good deal of attention is attracted 
by a built-in gas grate, consisting of a gas fire, mantel, and hearth 
combined in one unit. It is an improvement on the 
often adopted of fixing a gas fire in front of an existing coal grate. 
In addition to the better appearance, it saves building costs, in that 
no special hearth and hearth trimmers are required. 

Many types of gas cookers are shown, as well as gas-heated hot 
water apparatus, geysers, and circulating boilers. In connection 
with the circulating boilers a thermostatic device 


is sufficiently heated. 


The Pollard Engineering Company, Ltd., of Shaftesbury Avenuc, 
London, show models of their safety geyser; the working principle 
being that the cold water, after flowing up an outer jacket of the 


Prominence is given to gas- 


method so 


is demonstrated 
for automatically lowering the gas when the water in the storage 





geyser, falls by gravity over a number of trays arran: 
interior, and flows.out at the bottom through the spout. 
is of the blue-flame type, and by its use economy in 
is claimed. ‘‘ Leamington’? ‘gas cookers, ” 
burners, are displayed by Messrs. G. Matthews, Ltd., of Birming- 
ham. The ‘‘ Maisie’’ gas radiator and gas cooker are featured hy 
Mr. Henry Jones, of Walthamstow. Boyle’s patent water heaters 
for gas and oil are also shown; and gas water heaters for bath 
purposes are exhibited by the Hurry Water Heater Company, of 
Birmingham. a 

Lectures were arranged to bring to the notice of architects and th 
public the service that can be rendered by gas in modern homes. Last 
night, Mr. W. M. Mason dealt with “ Gas in the Service of the Com. 
munity, with special reference to Its Application in New Buildings,” 
and what he had to say will be found elsewhere in this issue. Next 
Monday’s lecture will be on ‘‘ How the Gas Industry may assist th 
Builder and Architect—Practical Hints and Information on the Ap- 
plication of Gas Appliances in Modern Buildings,’ by Mr, R. J, 
Rogers, of Birmingham; and on Friday, Sept. 18, Mr. R. G. Marsh, 
: Birmingham, will speak on ‘‘ The Provision of Hot Water by 
yas. 
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GAS OR ELECTRICITY AT ROCHDALE. 


At a meeting of the Rochdale Town Council on Tuesday, 
Alderman Blomley drew attention to a resolution of thy Housing 
Committee that tenders for the lighting and heating services for 
houses on the Clarke’s Lane estate be obtained on the basis that 
** only electricity services will be provided.’? This matter, he said, 
had come before the Gas and Electricity Works Sub-Committee th 
previous evening. In view of the fact that the provision of electri 
only in the new Kilworth Street houses was merely an experiment, 
the Sub-Committee felt that they ought to wait until they knew the 
result of that experiment before they extended the same thing to 
another housing site: He therefore moved that the resolution be re- 
ferred back for further consideration. Supposing some of the tenant 
demanded gas, he thought the Town Clerk would advise the Cor- 
poration that they were under obligation to supply them with it. 
There was also the fact that it was far more economical to lay mains 
and cables for both services while the streets were “in the raw,” 
rather than have to instal another service after the paving had been 
completed. 

Alderman Diggle seconded the 

Mr. Wycherley did not think there was any need to take the 
resolution back. The Housing Committee understood that the} 
would have experience of the all-electricity houses at Kilworth Street 
before the houses at Clarke’s Lane were completed. If that experi- 
ence showed that it would be advisable to instal both services, this 
could be done at Clarke’s Lane without any trouble. 

Alderman Clark urged that the minute should be taken back. The 
Committee had very strong ideas about the ‘‘ all-electricity ’’ houses 
at Kilworth Street being only an experiment. Before binding them- 
selves to anything beyond that they certainly ought to have informa- 
tion as to how the experiment had resulted. 

Mr. Wycherley agreed to withdraw the resolution; and with that 
exception the minutes of the Housing Committee were passed. 





Sept. 1, 















amendment. 








BOGNOR GAS COMPANY. 


At the half-yearly meeting of the Company Mr. J. G. Denton, 
J.P., occupied the chair, and in moving the adoption of the report 





and balance-sheet for the half-year ended June 30, said that sine 
the war Bognor had made great progress, and the Company had 
shared in its increased prosperity. As a result of the half-years 
working there was a balance of £13,839 to the credit of profit and 
loss account, and the Directors recommended that a dividend 


the rate of £6 15s. p.ct. per annum be paid on the original “\’ 
stock, and 47 gs. p.ct. on the original **B’’ stock. Upon he addi- 
tional “A” stock they recommended a dividend of £6 155. p.Cts 
and on the new consolidated stock £6 15s. p.ct. These dividends 
would absorb £2694, leaving a balance of £11,144 to the credit of 1 
profit and loss account. There had been a steady. iact in the 
demand for gas and electricity throughout the Company’s 









istricts; 


there being recorded an increase of over 8 p.ct. in gas and 12 p.! 
in electricity, as compared with the corresponding period of last year 
New workshops and stores were now in the course of erection, onl 
of the cost of which had been debited in this half-vear’s accoun's 


The report was adopted, and the dividends were agreed to. 
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GAS REGULATION ACT APPLICATIONS. , 
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The following notice has appeared in the ** London Gazette ’’ re- 
sarding applications to the Board of Trade under the Act. 

, DECLARATION OF CALORIFIC VALUE. 

Haverfordwest Corporation.—420 B.Th.U. (Nov. 1.) 
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SHREWSBURY GAS LIGHT COMPANY. 





The annual meeting of the Company was held on Tuesday, Sept. 1 
_Mr. J. B. Lloyd, the Chairman, presiding. 

The report of the Directors for the year ended June 30 stated that 
e profit amounted to 47103. After allowing for the interim divi- 
nd of 2} p.ct. (less tax) paid in March, and the interest on mort- 
ges, the net balance of profit and loss available amounted to 
10,123. A final dividend of 34 p.ct. (less tax), making 6 p.ct. for 
he year, was recommended. It was stated that the reserve fund 
wy stood at £13,536, and the special purposes fund £4146. There 
i been an increase of 5 million c.ft. in the sales of gas. The 
number of cookers on hire at June 30 was 4421, together with 1584 
fires. There were also 3449 ordinary and 5049 prepayment meters 
in use. 

The CHAIRMAN, moving the adoption of the accounts, said that 
he capital expenditure upon the works during the last two years 
ncluded the provision of a new chemical laboratory, a machine 
ol shop for repair work, a waste-heat boiler in connection with the 
vertical retorts, and a duplicate set of steam-driven gas compressors 
the purpose of augmenting the low-pressure supply in certain 
parts of the town. Extensions and enlargements of mains in various 
stricts had also been carried out following upon the development 
{ building sites. Speaking generally, the results of the year’s work- 
g were eminently satisfactory. Sales had not only been maintained, 
ut had been substantially increased in the face of keen competition. 
The number of cookers and fires on simple hire had been increased 
y 322, while 489 gas appliances for heating, cooking, and hot water 
supply had been sold outright, or on the hire-purchase system, during 
the year. The receipts from the sale of gas had increased by £1051; 
the total receipts being 4.2312 more than last year. On the expendi- 
ture side, carbonizing costs and works repairs were affected by an 
crease in workmen’s wages, which took place in January last. 
od relations with the Company’s employees had been maintained, 
ed by the co-partnership scheme, which had enabled many em- 
plovees to become shareholders: the total amount of stock thus held 
now exceeding £3000. The gross profit was £/1348 less than last 
r, but the net profit was more than sufficient to pay all loan 
pital charges, and allow the declaration of a final dividend of 








i} p.ct. In view of the reduction which would be effected in the 


expenditure upon repairs of works during the ensuing year, a de- 
rease Of 1d. per therm in the price of gas had been decided upon 
y the Directors, to take effect from the reading of the meters for 
the June quarter. 

The report was adopted, and the resolution authorizing the pay- 
nent of the dividend was carried. 


THE “BERGIN” PROCESS IN GERMANY. 





Projected Developments. 


It is a fact, states the Berlin Correspondent in a recent issue of the 


“Financial Times,’’? that already 20 million marks have been spent 












linvestigations of the ‘‘ Bergin ’’ process patented by Prof. Bergius; 
and it is asserted that the British Government subscribed £25,000 


owards research by the inventor, while several well-known British 
firms have assisted the investigations financially and still have 
chemists taking part in the experiments at Mannheim-Rhcinau, The 
success of the process has already been established on a small scale. 
The question at issue to-day is whether plant can be devised and 
onstructed on an industrial scale capable of yielding a high enough 


wrcentage of oil to make the process remunerative. 
The * Be rgin ’’ process in theory is simple. Any kind of coal may 
¢ taken and crushed fine, the meal so obtained being then mixed 


with oil residues left over from a previous operation. This mass is 
heated to from 400° to 500° C. in an atmosphere of hydrogen under 
‘pressure of about 150 atmospheres. The mixture is kept stirred, and 


a short time is converted into a syrupy mass, from which the oils 
may be separated, 


PLANT DIFFICULTIES. 


The difficulty is to build large plants that will enable the working 
Conditions of high temperature and pressure to be maintained con- 

temperature of 500° C., iron or steel, of which the 
made, tends to alter its properties and to soften. The 
to be of considerable size. Those at Mannheim are 


tinuousiy, Aft 
chambers are 
Chambers } 


rose long nd cylindrical in shape. The greatest difficulty of all, 
i seidendy ils 10 bring the oil, once formed, from a pressure of 150 
‘mospher Ss down to one atmosphere without interrupting the pro- 
mr ‘sade the latter difficulty, it is proposed to employ valves 
aa Th ‘ . d at Leuna, in Germany, in the nitrogen fixation pro- 
te felt eons amg am very expensive and complicated, and are likely 
ein hee, id Sceptics go so far as to say that the whole ‘ Ber- 


order to meet the difficulties already pointed out, will 
tetas 7 ited that it will have to be completely renewed at the end 
will ut three years. For this reason alone, it is said, the process 
"Ml become too costly, 


80 COMmp] 





PRUSSIAN GOVERNMENT SCHEME. 
The situat 


A on in the i 2 i E 
Prussian Die coal trade in Germany is so desperate that the 


Mine, under the direction of Herr Dr. Gartner, for trying the bi Ber- 
gin’’ process on the ‘‘ dust ’’ coal peculiar to Silesia. For this coal 
there is at present no sale. It should be mentioned that, where the 
coals are chemically similar, the light crumbling coal is far more 
suitable for the ‘‘ Bergin’’ process, because it costs less for crush- 
ing. The plant has not been finally adopted, because the patentees 
are not yet prepared to accept the terms of the Prussian Government 
for the right to acquire by direct financial participation a substantial 
interest in all future plants erected in Germany if the experiment 
proves a success. Were the ‘‘ Bergin’ process already beyond the 
stage of experiment, as the enthusiasts declare, there would be no 
need for its owners to consider such demands from the Prussian 
Government. 

The small experimental plant at Mannheim consists of two cylin- 
ders, each 25 ft. long, in which the coal-dust paste is kept stirred 
by a screw propeller, and hydrogen, in the form of water gas, is 
pumped through under high pressure. A full-sized plant unit would 
consist of four cylinders, three in continuous use and one in reserve 
for emergencies. The scheme under consideration by the Prussian 
Government is the erection at Waldenburg of one unit of four cylin- 
ders; and the preliminary cost would be 24 niillion marks. Should 
the plant give promising results, it would be increased to four units— 
16 cylinders—at a cost of about 10 million marks. It is estimated 
that the four-cylinder plant would be capable of treating 20,000 tons 
of coal per year. 


i 
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TRADE NOTES. 
George Waller & Son, Ltd. 7 


The firm have recently received orders for their ‘* Retriever’ 
pan ash separating plant from Luton, Deal, Colwyn Bay, and Man- 
chester; making up a total of 29 installations in the last cighteen 
months. 





A New Gas Fire Catalogue. 
Messrs. R. & A. Main, Ltd., have published an illustrated cata- 


logue of their gas fires for the 1925-26 season. The publication, 
which contains 47 pages, shows a wide variety of designs and 
finishes, enabling complete harmony with any existing scheme of 
decoration to be ensured. 


Cooking Apparatus for a Hotel in South Africa. 

The Richmond Gas Stove & Meter Company, Ltd., have re- 
ceived instructions to provide special cooking apparatus for the 
Union-Castle Steamship Company. The equipment is to be for- 
warded to South Africa, and installed in one of the hotels belonging 
to this important Company, 


Burners and Glassware. 


A burner and glassware catalogue for the coming season has 
just been issued by Lighting Trades, Ltd., of Nos. 51 to 57, Garratt 
Lane, Wandsworth, S.W. 18; and this is now available for distribu- 
tion. In addition to numerous black and white illustrations, there 
is a coloured plate depicting some examples of the firm’s ‘ Silk- 
Ray ’’ globes for inverted burners. These globes are made of glass 
possessing a beautiful matt finish which resembles silk. 


A New Gas Fire Booklet. 


The new booklet of ‘‘ Richmond’s Silent Gas Grates,’’ just 
issued, worthily maintains their high reputation for artistic and attrac- 
tive advertising literature, which has proved so helpful to gas sales- 
men in the past. This publication contains 48 pages of interesting 
information; prominence being given to the excellent series of 
** Period’? and ‘* Standard’ designs. These fires are constructed 
with the Radiation patent injector-ventilator and standardized parts. 
Grates finished in Richmond’s special ‘‘ Lustre’? shades are listed 
at the same price as for copper-bronze finish; and the exceptional 
demand experienced last year for fires in these metallic shades 
already bids fair to be exceeded this winter. The new list contains 
many beautiful examples of fires in mantels, while a folder at the 
back of the book provides a pleasing pictorial display of actual 
rooms into which gas fires have been fitted. Supplies of Richmond’s 
new booklet (No. 3880) may be had from the Advertising Depart- 
ment, the Richmond Gas Stove & Meter Company, Ltd., Nos. 164- 
172, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. 
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CONTRACTS OPEN. 





Pipes. 

The Winsford Urban District Council are inviting tenders for 
the supply of cast-iron gas pipes. [See advert. on p. 625. 
Dismantled Plant. 


Owing to their decision to reconstruct and extend the vertical 
retort installation at their Albert Road Gas-Works, as occasion re- 
quires, the Darlington Corporation Gas Department have authorized 
their engineer to dismantle and dispose of the material 
horizontal retort house fitted with stoking machinery 
Street Works. [See advert. on p. 625.] 
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Imperial Continental (ias Association.—The Board of Directors 
of the Imperial Continental Gas Association intend shortly to declare, 
out of the ascertained profits of the half-year ended June 
interim dividend at the rate of 5 p.ct.. actual, on the 
capital stock of the Association, payable, less income-tax 
in the pound (7.e., the rate for the year 1925), on Nov. 16. 


National Institute of the Blind.—The annual report for the year 
ended March 31 has just been published. If a comparison is made 
between this document and a report (say) of any institution for 
the blind fifty years ago, one is astonished at the marvellous progress 
that has been made in all ameliorative work for the blind. Exten- 
sions of the Institute’s work during the year included the opening 


30 last, an 
f 1,970,000 


A 


at 4s. 14d. 





a 6 aera is deliberating the plan of financing the erection of 
rial plant at Waldenburg, in Lower Silesia, at the Wenzel 


of a third Blind Babies’ Home at Leamington Spa, and the establish 
i ment of a Convalescent and Holiday Home at St, Leonards-on-Sea. 
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STOCK MARKET REPORT. 


QUIET and uninteresting conditions prevailed 
on the Stock Exchange last week. 
factors contributed to the general depression, 
such as the trouble in the shipping world, the 
nervousness in regard to the labour outlook, 
and the imminence of the carry-over. 
other hand, the announcement that the British 
Government had resumed diplomatic relations 
with Mexico created quite a‘ scramble for 
Mexican stocks, and Brazilian issues were also 
The gilt-edged market was firm, 
and War Loan has again touched roz. 





Various| shares 
repletion. 


On the 


New at 72-74 





which have 


announcements 


have 


reccived 


been 


Industrials were inactive, and the popular 
much support 
during the past few months arc suffering from 
Inquiries on the Provincial Mar- 
kets revealed similar conditions, there being no 
outstanding features in any of the exchanges. 

The Gas Market was no exception to the 
rule; the only important change being a drop 
of two points in Tynemouth Consolidated and 
Two further interim dividend 
made—viz., Im- 


perial Continental Gas Association at the rate 
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eee 
of 5 p.ct. (actual), and Hastings ang St 
Leonards, who are distributing 46 155, pact 


per annum on the 5 p.ct. Converted Stock, anj 
45 58. pct. per annum on the 3} p.ct. Cop, 
verted Stock. In the case of both companies 
these rates are the same as a yeur ago, Th. 
impression is that generally prices hay. 
touched low-water mark and will henoeft 7 i 
any improvement in the financial position. 


ultimately from the advantages that wil] acer 


under the sliding-scale from price of gas te. 
ductions. : 
The following transactions recorded 
during the week: 
On Monday, Aldershot ‘‘C ”’ 762, Alfiane: 


and Dublin 643, Gas Light and Coke &o, 953 
803, Hastings and St. Leonards 3} p.ct. con. 
verted 76, Imperial Continental 150, 191, Maid. 
stone § p.ct. 123 ex div., Primitiva 9s., gs. 64,. 
4 p.ct. debenture (1911) 65, 65%, San Paulo 
6 p.ct. preference 8, 83, South Metropolitan 
91}. Supplementary prices, Cape Town and 
District 5 p.ct. mortgage debentures 77. 

On Tuesday, Alliance and Dublin 65, 6s}, 


Bombay 19s. 6d., Brentford “A” 94, Cape 
Town 4% p.ct. preference 548, 6, Continental 


Union 37, Gas Light and Coke 80, 80}, 4 pact. 
preference 77, 78, Primitiva 9s., South Metro. 
politan 903, 91, Southampton 812. Supple. 
mentary prices, Brighton and Hove 7 p.ct. new 
debenture 105}. 

On Wednesday, Bournemouth B” 1} 
Brentford ‘‘ A ”’ 943, Bristol 5 p.ct. maximum 
893, Commercial 4 p.ct. 80, European, 7, 


Gas Light and Coke 80, 803, 803, 803, 33 p.ct. 


maximum 613, 4 p.ct. preference 77%, 3 p.ct. de- 
benture 603, Hastings and St. Leonards 3} 


p.ct. converted 76, Imperial Continental 149, 
149%, 150, Primitiva 9s., South Metropolitan 


go}. 

On Thursday, Brentford ‘fA’ 0943, Con- 
tinental Union 3835, 38418, Gas Light and 
Coke 80, 803, 803, 803, 33 p.ct. maximum 
614, 3 p.ct. debenture 60, Hastings and St. 
Leonards 33 p.ct. converted 75, Malta and 
Mediterranean 86s. 3d., 88s. od., Primitiva 
gs. 13d., 9s. 3d., 9s. 3%d., South Metropolitan 
914. Supplementary prices, Malta and Mediter- 
ranean 2nd (73 p.ct.) preference 97s. 6d., 100s. 


On Friday, British 107, 109, Commercial 





4 p.ct. 80, Gas Light and Coke 801, 803, 80}, 
808, 33 p.ct. maximum 60}, 4 p.ct. preference 
773, 78, Imperial Continental 149}, 150}, 


773 

Primitiva 9s. 6d., South Metropolit in g13, gt, 

913, 91%. Supplementary prices, Malta and 

Mediterranean 1st (7 p.ct.) preference 5, 57k. 
There was an abundant supply of money in 

Lombard Street. Rates for existing loans re- 

mained unaltered, but fresh money was almost 


untendable, supplies being offered at 2} p.ct. 
Discount rates, howéver, were firm, and 
Treasury Bills were allotted at practically the 


same average percentage as the previous week. 
In the Foreign Exchange Markets the move- 





ments were very slight. Both French and 
Belgian francs showed trifling changes only. 
The former closed at 103.373, and the latter 
at 108.873. The new Italian exchange regula- 
tions resulted in a further appreciation of the 
lira, which closed }4ths down at 121,3;.  Ster- 
ling on New York closed gy to the good 
$4.8433. 

There were further sales of gold by the 
Bank of England, but the price w unaltered 
at 84s. 113d. per oz. Silver was : sain firm, 
and the cash price was quoted jd. higher at 


22.3 


33700. per oz. 


The Bank Rate is 4} p.ct., to which it was 


oe Aocasl? aks 
reduced from 5 p.ct., on Aug. 6. Bankers’ de- 
posit rates are 2} p.ct. The deposit rates of 
the discount houses are 23 p.ct. at call and 2% 

p.ct. at notice. 
- a 








GASHOLDER AND TANK CON- 
STRUCTION AT THE SUTTON 
CAS-WORKS. 


1,000,000 cubic feet capacity. 


By F, SOUTHWELL CRIPPS, 


—_ 


Price 10/6 net. 





WALTER KING, Lrp., “Gas JounnaL”' OFFICES; 
No. 11, Bolt Court, Frart ST2e27, E.0, & 
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NORTH-EAST COAST COAL TRADE. 


From our Own Correspondent. 


The hopes which were freely expressed in the previous week of 
expansion in the export trade have not as yet been realized. There 
; still a certain amount of inquiry from_ the Continent, which 
appears to be more with the object of sounding the market than of 
passing definite orders. With many classes of coal down to pre- 
war prices, it would seem that a fair share of any business which 
may be in the market would come to this country. Apparently there 
is still very little. 

Through lack of support, prices have in some cases weakened 
+ill further, and Durham unscreened coking has been done at 13s., 
so poor is the demand. Merchants have sold second-class gas coals 
forward up to the end of October next year at a figure delivered 
Hamburg which implies their belief that there will be no improve- 
ment in prices. Many people, however, are still of the opinion that 
bottom has been reached, and it is difficult to see how any collieries 
could carry on at lower levels, though this has been said so often 
in the last two years that buyers will need a good deal of con- 
vincing. 

Nominal quotations ‘are 17s, 6d. for Wear Special gas, and 17s. 
for best qualities, though both are probably obtainable at 16s. 6d. 
13s. 6d. to 14s. 6d. Best Durham bunkers are about 





Seconds are 
14S. 6d. 

Though a certain number of collieries have reopened, it has been 
announced at the week-end that others are being forced to close 
down through lack of trade. This should dispel the idea that the 
subvention means a guaranteed profit to the owners. 





COAL TRADE IN THE MIDLANDS. 





From our Local Correspondent. 


The emergency supplies of coal are far from being absorbed. There 
is an appreciable slowing down of output, and in some directions 
prices are weakening owing to the glut. Collieries are on their guard 
against concessions which would impair the forward position. They 
prefer to curtail output in correspondence with present market con- 
ditions rather than attempt artificial stimulants which must further 
disorganize the market. Gas undertakings are asking for deliveries 
to be cut down till a more just balance is restored between stocks and 
consumptive requirements. Throughout the district the railways are 
encumbered with coal which has been standing in trucks for weeks. 
Heavy liabilities have been incurred for rolling stock and demurrage. 
Many of the merchants are badly hit. They are endeavouring to cut 
their losses by seHing out at the best price obtainable, as much of the 
coal is unsuitable for stacking; and to aggravate the wastage that 
has already been entailed, and in addition to incur extra handling 
costs, would only make their last case worse than the first. House- 
holders have more coal in their cellars than at this time last year. 
Stocks on merchants’ wharves are smaller. There is still some de- 
mand for good grade fuels, but concessions have to be made on second 
qualities. Nuts, beans, and s!acks are accumulating, and values 
sufler accordingly. 

Reliable grades of blast-furnace coke are generally quoted at from 
13s. to 14s. ; seconds can be bought down to tos., at the ovens. 


YORKSHIRE AND LANCASHIRE COAL TRADE. 





From our Local Correspondent. 


There is little of importance to report’ in regard to the Yorkshire 
and Lancashire coal trade this week. The colder weather will bring 
forward the usual autumn demand, and it is expected that collieries 
will work rather better time in consequence. The stocks of indus- 
trial fuel recently accumulated are becoming depleted, and although 
the various consuming trades do not appear to have better prospects 
in the immediate future, there will be more regular deliveries required 
irom now onwards. The iron and steel situation is unaltered; and 
although there is a more hopeful tone prevailing, nothing definite ‘s 
In view. 

Gas coals are moving rather better under contract on account of the 
altered weather conditions. 

The export section shows no sign of improvement, with discounted 
Prices for the majority of qualities, although some of the better grades 
ol washed nuts are holding their own. 

The commoner coals are not fetching anything like the cost of 
production, and if there is no alteration it appears certain that the 
ae 
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Chancellor of the Exchequer’s idea of a deficit will be very wide of 
the mark. 

Prices at Hull at the week-end were, f.o.b. usual shipping ports: 
South Yorkshire.—Hards, Association, 19s. 3d. to 19s. 6d.; screened 
gas coal, 17s. 6d. to 18s.; washed trebles, 13s. 6d. to 18s.; washed 
doubles, 17s. ; washed singles, 15s. to 15s. 6d. ; washed smalls, 12s. 3d. 
to 12s. 6d.; unwashed doubles, 15s.; rough slack, 10s. to 10s. 3d. ; 
smithy peas, 17s. to 18s. 6d. West Yorkshire.—Hartleys, 16s. 6d. 
to 17s.; screened gas coal, 17s. to 17s. 6d.; washed trebles, 17s. ; 
washed doubles, 15s. 6d.; washed singles, 14s. 6d.; washed smalls, 
11s. 6d. to 12s. 6d.; unwashed trebles, 16s. 6d.; unwashed doubles, 
12s. to 13s.; rough slack, 10s. 6d.; coking smalls, 10s. Derbyshire 
and Nottinghamshire.—Top hards, 19s. 6d. to 21s.; washed trebles, 
18s.; washed doubles, 16s. 6d. to 17s.; washed singles, 15s. 6d. to 
16s. ; washed smalls, 11s. to 12s. 6d.; unwashed doubles, 13s. 6d. to 
14s.; rough slack, gs. 6d. to tos. 3d, Yorkshire, Derbyshire, and 
Nottinghamshire.—Screened steam coal, 14s. to 17s.; gas coke, 18s. 
to 22s.; furnace coke, 19s. 3d. to 20s. 6d. per ton. 








CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS. 


The London Market for Tar, Tar Products, and Sulphate. 
LONDON, Seft. 7. 

Prices of tar products remain generally unchanged. Pitch is still 
4os. to 42s. 6d. per ton net at makers’ works, with slightly more 
business available. 

Creosote also seems to remain steady, at about 6$d. net per gallon 
in bulk. 

The values of benzole, toluole, and solvent naphtha are slightly 
higher; being about 1s. 84d. net per gallon for benzole, and 1s. gd. 
net per gallon for the best quality 95/160 solvent naphtha. 

Pyridine bases are firm at about 20s. net per gallon. 





Tar Products in the Provinces. 
Sept. 7. 

The markets for tar products remain unchanged, and there is little 
or no business to record. 

The pitch market is rather easier. A fair amount of business is 
reported to have been done on the Continent at figures varying from 
35s. to 38s. 6d. a ton f.o.b. 

The creosote market is quiet; but the tone is good, and it is con- 
fidently believed that before very long there will be a renewal of the 
demand for export. 

Carbolic, cresylic, and naphthalene are still difficult of 
Apparently all these articles are suffering from over-production. 

The average values for gas-works products during last week were: 
Gas-works coal-tar, 25s. to 30s. Pitch, East Coast, 37s. 6d. to 
38s. 6d. f.o.b. West Coast—Manchester, 32s. 6d. to 33s. 6d.; Liver- 
pool, 33s. 6d. to 34s. 6d. Clyde, 36s. 6d. to 37s. 6d. Benzole, 90 p.ct., 
North, 1s. 74d. to 1s. 84d.; crude, 65 p.ct., at 120° C., 1s. to 1s. 1d., 
naked at makers’ works; 50-90 p.ct., naked, North, 1s. 7}d. to 
1s. 84d. Toluole, naked, North, 1s. 6}d. to 1s. 74d., nominal. Coal- 
tar crude naphtha, in bulk, North, 7$d. to 84d. Solvent naphtha, 
naked, North, 1s. 4$d. to 1s. 6d. Heavy naphtha, North, 1s. to 
1s. 2d. Creosote, in bulk, North, liquid, 5§d. to 5id.; salty, 54d. 
to 53d.; Scotland, 53d. to 5gd. Heavy oils, in bulk, North, 64d. 
to 69d. Carbolic acid, 1s. 4d. to 1s. 5d. prompt. Naphthalene, 
Air to £14; salts, £4 to £5, bags included. Anthracene, ‘‘A’’ 
quality, 2}d. per minimum 40 p.ct., purely nominal; ‘‘B” quality 
unsaleable. 


sale. 


iin 
_ 





The Directors of the Dundalk (Co. Louth) Gas Company have 
declared dividends of 20s, on the ‘‘A’’ shares, and 15s. on the ‘*B”’ 
shares, with income-tax at 4s. 6d. in the pound, being the same as 
last year. 


In connection with a competition promoted by the Leamington 
Chamber of Trade for the best-dressed business premises, a prize 
was secured by Mr. R. S. Ramsden, Manager of the Leamington 
Priors Gas Company. 

In order to effect economy, it has been suggested that the Black- 
burn Electricity Department and the Gas Department should work 
in conjunction with regard to taking readings of meters. It has been 
urged that for each department to have a separate staff of collec- 
tors is a wasteful system, and one which causes inconvenience to con- 
who have to. receive two visits where 


sumers, one would suffice. 
Mr. P. P. Wheelwright (Electrical Engineer) and Mr. G. P. Mitchell 


(Gas Engineer) have been authorized to collaborate on the question. 





—___ 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, ADVERTISERS, AND SUBSCRIBERS. 


No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. Whatever is intended for insertion in the ‘‘ JOURNAL” must be authenticated 
by the name and address of the writer—not necessarily for publication, but as a proof of good faith. 


COPY FOR ADVERTISEMENTS for the “‘ JOURNAL ” should 
be received at the Office NOT LATER than TWELVE O’CLOCK 


= ON TUESDAY, to ensure inser#>n in the following day’s 
ssue, 


Orders ic Alter or Stop PERMANENT ADVERTISEMENTS 
should be received by the FIRST POST on Monday. 


— AYED ADVERTISEMENTS; Situations Wanted, Six 
aie under (about 36 words), 3s.; each additional Line, 6d. 
. ons Vacant, Apparatus Wanted and for Sale, Contracts, Public 
otices, ikc., Sd. per Line—minimum, 4s. 6d. 





Telegrams: “‘GASKING, FLEET LONDON.” 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION to the “ JOURNAL.” 


ONE YEAR. HALF-YEAR. QUARTER. 
om Advance Rate: 35/+ .. 18/- 4. — 10)- 
& Ineland| Credit Rate : 40/- .. 2if- ws 
Dominions & Colonies & U.S.A } 85/- Wes 

Payable in Advance Pr. nian 


Other Countries in the Postal Union, 
Payable in Advance } 40/- me 22/6 : 12/6 
In payment of subscriptions for ‘“* Journats ”’ sent abroad, Post 
Office Orders or Bankers’ Drafts on London only are accepted. 
All Communications, Remittances, &c., to be addressed to 
WALTER KING, LIMITED, 11, Bott Court, Freer Strzezr, 
Lonpon, E.C. q. 


Telephone: Central 6055. 
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AS PURIFICATION 


& CHEMICAL CO., LTD. 


PaLMERSTON House, 


Oxp Broap Srreet, Lonpon, E.C.2. 


XIDE OF IRON 


FOR SALE OUTRIGHT, OR ON LOAN. 


PENT OXIDE 
PURCHASED IN ANY DISTRICT. 


Telegrams; ‘‘PURIFICATION, LONDON.” 
Telephone: Lonpon WALL, 9144, 


“"ETOLCANIC” FIRE CEMENT. 


Resists 4500° Fahr. Best for Gas-Works. 


ANDREW StEPHENSON, Gresham House, Old Broad 


Street, Lonpon, E.C. ‘ Volcanism, London.” 


HE BRITISH GAS LEU RIE YIN G 


MATERIALS CO., le 
99, Lonpon Roap, LEICESTER. 


Telegrams: Telephone : 
** Bripurimat, LEICESTER.” LEICESTER 5096, 


Solicit enquiries for :— 

NATURAL BRITISH PURIFYING MATERIAL, 
NATURAL HYDRATED OXIDE OF IRON, 
BEST QUALITY DUTCH BOG ORE, 
BEST QUALITY BELGIAN BOG ORE, 
“PREPARED” AND “ UNPREPARED” 
ARTIFICIAL OXIDES, 


SPENT OXIDE PURCHASED, 


Lonpon OFFICE: 
34/385, NorFoLk STREET, STRAND, W.C, 2, 


Telegrams : Telephone: 
** Brrpurnimat Estranp Lonpon.” CrnTRAL 6361, 


“LUX” PURIFYING MATERIAL 


THE PREMIER MATERIAL FOR GAS 
PURIFICATION, 


HOS. DUXBURY AND CO. 
SoLE AGENTS FOR 

ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, IRELAND, WALES anp 

THE COLONIES (except Canapa), 


16, DEANSGATE, 
MANCHESTER. 


Telegrams 
‘* Darwinian, Manchester. 
Tel. Nos. : 8268-9 City. 


PaLAcE CHAMBERS, 
WESTMINSTER, 8.W.1. 
Telegrams: 
“Darwinian, Parl, London." 
Tel. No.: 6273 Victoria. 


EORGE WILSON GAS METERS, Ltd. 
for 
GAS-METERS, ORDINARIES, SLOTS, AND 
REPAIRS, 
Foleshill Road, Coventry. 
Telephone: 596. Telegrams: “ GasMETER,” 
and at 268, Stockport Road, MANCHESTER. 

Telephone: Rusnotme 976. Telegrams: ‘*‘ GASMETER,”’ 

and 46 & 47, Auckland Street, Lonpon, 8.E. 11. 
Telephone: Hor 647. Telegrams: ‘‘ Gaszous Lams.” 





MEWBURN, ELLIS, & CO., 
HARTERED PATENT AGENTS AND 


TRADE MARK AGENTS, 

70 & 72, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 2. 
Telegrams: ‘‘ Patent, London.’’ Phone 243 Holborn. 
And 8, St. Nicholas Buildings, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
J E. C. LORD (Manchester), Ltd., 

* Ship Canal Tar Works, Weaste, Manchester. 
Pitch, Creosote, Benzols, Toluol, Naphtha, Pyridine, 
all kinds of Cresylic Acid, Carbolic Acid, &c. 


ATENTS, Trade Marks. Inventions 
Advice, Handbook and Consultations free. Kine’s 
aTENT AGENcY Lrp., Director B. T. Kine, C.1.M.E., 
Regd. Patent Agent, G.B., U.8., and Can., 146a, QUEEN 
Vicroria 8t., E.C. 4, and 6, Quatiry Cr. (next Pat. Off.), 
Lonpon, W.C. 39 years’ refs. "Phone Cent, 682. 








SPENCER'S Patent Inclined HURDLE GRIDS. 





HE very best Patent Grids for Holding 


Oxide Lightly. 
See Advertisement, July 8, p. 84, 


Limited), Globe Meter Works, OLpHAM, and 

45 & 47, Westminster Bridge Road, Lonpon, S.E. 1. 

WET AND DRY GAS-METERS, PREPAYMENT 

METERS, STATION METERS AND GOVERNORS. 
REPAIRS RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION. 

Telephones: 815, Oldham, and 2412 Hop, London. 


Telegrams— 
‘“Brappock, OLDHAM,” and‘‘METRIQUE, LAMB, LONDON.”’ 


WEIGHBRIDGES 
OR Motor Lorries and Railway 


Traffic can be seen erected at our works READY 

‘OR DELIVERY. Inspection by your Engineer in- 
vited and a test by your Local Inspector of Weights and 
Measures before delivery, Every machine a High- 
Class Engineering Product and fully guaranteed. 


CHARLES ROSS, LIMITED, 
SHEFFIELD. 


ULPHATE OF AMMONIA 
SATURATORS and all LEAD and TIMBER 
WORK in connection with Sulphate Plants. 


We Guarantee promptness with efficiency for Re- 
pairs. 


JosePH Taytor (Saturators), Lrp., Chemical Plant 
Engineers, Blackhorse Street Mills, Bouton. 


Telegrams—* SATURATORS, Boron.” Telephone 848. 
SULPHURIC ACID. 
GPECIALLY prepared for the manu- 


facture of SULPHATE OF AMMONIA, 
SPENCER CHAPMAN & MESSEL, LTD., 
with which is amalgamated Wm. Pearce & Sons, Lrp., 
36, Mark Lane, Lonpon, E.C. Works—SinvertTown. 
Telegrams—‘‘ Hyprocutoric, Fen, Lonpon.” 
Telephone—Royat 1166. 








HorcHinson BROTHERS, Ltd., 


Fatcon Works, BARNSLEY, 








MANUFACTURERS OF 
GAS METERS (Ordinary and Slot), 


“FALCON” INVERTED LAMPS, 
SQUARE STREET LANTERNS, 
SUPERHEATER BURNERS, and 
CONVERSION SETS for Street Lanterns. 


ENQUIRIES SOLICITED. 


OR Gas Works Plant of Every De- 
scription ; also SULPHATE OF AMMONIA and 

SULPHUR RECOVERY PLANTS. 

Cc. & W. WALKER, LIMITED, 

DONNINGTON, NEWPORT, SALOP. 


EDUCATIONAL. 
THE GAS COLLEGE, HALIFAX. 
NOMPLETE Detailed Courses are now 


available foi all External Students under the 
Scheme of the Institution of Gas Engineers, 
SECTION I, 
The Examinations of the Institution of Gas Engineers. 
Courses for the ‘‘Ordinary ’’ and ‘“ Higher’’ 
Certificates in Gas Engineering and Gas 
Supply. 
Courses for the ‘‘DIPLOMA” in Gas Engi- 
neering and Gas Supply. 
SECTION II. 
The Examinations of the City and Guilds of London 
Institute. 
Complete Courses in Gas-Works Practice, Gas 
Supply Practice, and Gasfitting. 
SECTION III, 
Special Courses in: 
Gas Accountancy, 
Financial Management, and 
Distribution and Sales Management. 
Prospectus and full particulars may be had on ap- 


plication to Tue Principat, THe Gas CoLLeGe, 
HaAuirax. 














PATENT RIGHTS. 





HE Proprietor of British Patents 
Nos. 4763/12 ; 4772/12 ; 20291/12; 11591/14; 102240; 
105492 ; 106899; 173569; 181524; and 198982 relating to 
the ‘‘MANUFACTURE of INCANDESCENT GAS 
MANTLES” desires to enter into negotiations with 
one or more Firms in Great Britain for the Sale of the 
Patent Rights or for the Grant of Licences to Manufac- 
ture under Royalty. 
Enquiries to be addressed to D. Youna & Co., 
Chartered Patent Agents, 11 & 12, SourHamptTon BuiLp- 
Ines, Lonpon, W.C. 2 





SULPHURIC ACID. 
OHN RILEY & SONS, Limited, Chemi- 


cal Manufacturers, Hapton, near Burnley, are 
MAKERS of Special SULPHURIC ACID (‘‘ Eagle” 
Brand), for Sulphate of Ammonia Making. Highest 
percentage of Sulphate of Ammonia obtained from the 
use of this Vitriol, which has now been used for up- 


APPOINTMENTS, &o., WANTED. 


XPERIENCED Lecturer and Demon- 
STRATOR in Cooking by Gas can give Local 
Demonstrations for Gas Undertakings. 
Ga: Engincers should apply now for vacant dates to 
Miss H. H. Tuxrorp, M.C.A,, “ SourHBoURNE,”’ Borrss- 


J & J. BRADDOCK (Branch of Meters} 


No. 
Street, E.C, 4. 


to-date 
Geysers, Circulators, Coppers, and all up-to-c 
ing, Cooking, and Lighting Appliances. 


wages required, to the Encinzer and GENERA 


ie 


OXIDE OF IRON. 


SPENT OXIDE BOUGHT. 


BA & CHURCH, LTD., 


33, St. Mary ar Hint, Los pon, B,C 3 
Phone: Royal 14:4 7 
“TORTO” FIRE CEMEN'. 
ALE & CHURCH, LTD., 
33, St. Mary at Hitz, Lownoy 
Phone: Royal 44 i. ~ Ba 


“KLEENOFF,” THE COOKER CLEANSER, 


Tins for Sale to Consumers, 
In Bulk for Works Use. 


(See “ The Gas Salesman,” p, 162), 
ALE & CHURCH, LTD., 


83, Sr. Mary ar Hitx, Lonvon, 8.0.3, 
Phone: Royal 1484, 





APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT. 


WEN Filling Vacancies, please 
REMEMBER THE CLAIM OF THE 
EX-SERVICE MAN, who, other Qualifications being 
equal, HAS THE FIRST CALL ON YOUR CON. 
SIDERATION. 


CITY OF LEEDS. 
(Gas DEPARTMENT.) 


HE Gas Committee invite Applica- 
tions for the Position of MANAGER to their 
Meadow Lane Gas Works. 

Maximum daily make, Verticals . 7,000,000 
Carburetted V/ater Gas 5,500,000 
Applicants must have thorough Experience of both 
Continuous and Intermittent Vertical Retorts and Car- 
buretted Water Gas, and must be either Works Mana- 

gers or Assistant Works Managers. 

Salary £500 per Annum, with Hous two miles from 
Works, Coal and Gas, subject to Superannuation De- 
ductions. 
The successful Candidate will be subject to Medical 
Examination. 
Applications, Stating Experience, Age, together with 
Copies of not more than Three recent Testimonials, 
must be sent on or before Oct. 1, 1925, to the under- 
signed, 

C. 8. Saaprey, 

Engineer and General Manager. 
Gas Offices, 

Market Hall, Leeds. 

Sept. 2, 1925. 


ANTED, by the Oriental Gas Com- 
PANY, Ltd., in Calcutta, an ASSISTANT 
METER and FITTINGS SUPERINTENDENT, 
Must have had Practical Experience in the Repairing, 
Testing, Fixing, &c., of Meters, Cookers, Geysers, Cir- 
culators, and all Modern Types of Gas Appliances, 
Fittings, &c. One possessing a ** Plumbing” Certifi- 
cate will be preferred. Must be a Single Man not ex- 
ceeding 30 Years of Age. Five years’ Agreement. 
Passage Paid. Salary (free of Income-Tax) Four 
hundred and fifty Rupees per Month, rising by Annual 
Increments of fifty Rupees to Six hundred and fifty 
Rupees per month. Free furnished quarters. Six 
Months’ leave on Full Pay after 44 years’ approved 
service. ae 
Applications, giving Particulars of Training and 
Experience, together with copies (only) of recent Testi- 
monials, to be addressed to the SrcRETARY, ORIENTAL 
Gas Company, Lrp., Finspury Hovset, BLoMFI£ELD 
Srreet, Lonpon, E.C. 2. 


HEBDEN BRIDGE AND MYTHOLMROYD 
GAS BOARD. 


WORKS FOREMAN, 


HE above Board require the Services 

of a WORKING FOREMAN. Experience with 
the Regulation of Vertical Retorts (Dempster-Toogood 
System), Carburetted Water Gas, and Mechanica 
knowledge essential. A good House with Coal, Gas, 
and Rates free is provided near the Works. Y 
Wages, £3 10s. per Week inclusive of bonus, to rise 
or fall with future variations in wages of Carbonizing 
hands. A , 
Applications, with copies of Two recent Testimonials, 
to be sent so as to reach the undersigned not later — 
first post on Wednesday, the 23rd of September, 1925. 

Sam OGDEN, 

; Clerk of the Board. 
Carlton Street, 
Hebden Bridge, 

Sept. 4, 1925. 


EQUIRED by a large Provincial Gas 
Company in the South of England, th * “er 
First Class GAS-FITTERS. Thorough Knowledg 


all Gas Appliances, including Gas Heated Hot Water 
Apparatus, is essential. 


Wages from 58s. to 70s. per 
Week, according to Ability. a” 
haa. stating Age, Particulars of Training, 5 
7590. ‘Gas JouRNaL,” 11, Borr Court, *% 


AS-FITTER wanted. 


perienced in Iron and Compo Work, In 


Must be Ex- 
alling 
Heat: 


; zle, and 
Apply, stating Age, whether Married or Sinkix 








wards of 60 years. Reference given to Gas Companies. 





FORD, Notts, 


GER, Gas- WORKS, CHICHESTER, Sussex. 









